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PREFACE 

THE  first  steps  in  practical  phonetics  must  be  taken  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  student's  own  sounds.  Books  on 
English  phonetics  are  not  useful,  they  are  definitely  harmful 
to  a  Scottish  beginner  ;  the  spelling  conceals  existing  differ- 
ences of  pronunciation,  and  the  statements  of  the  English 
writer  misunderstood,  disgust  and  confuse.  When  the  Scot- 
tish student  has  studied  his  own  sounds,  and  compared  and 
contrasted  them  with  the  English  pronunciation,  he  knows 
that  great  differences  exist,  and  can  study  English  phonetics 
with  profit  from  the  English  standpoint.  This  book  aims 
at  supplying  a  link  between  Scottish  students  and  the 
standard  phonetic  literature.  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I 
am  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case  to  invent  to  some 
extent  my  own  symbols.  When  Mr.  Daniel  Jones'  Pronun- 
ciation of  English  appeared,  with  its  numerous  symbols,  I 
hoped  to  be  able  to  adopt  them.  But  it  is  impossible,  for 
example,  to  use  ei,  ii,  ui  for  the  Scottish  sounds  in  day,  queen, 
food;  e,  i,  u  for  the  English  sounds  in  red,  lip,  good',  since 
in  Scottish  the  tense  sounds  are  often  heard  short  or  half- 
long,  making  it  imperatively  necessary  to  have  separate 
symbols  for  the  tense  and  slack  vowels,  to  which  marks  of 
length  or  shortness  may  be  added. 

Several  of  the  Scottish  extracts  are  identical  with  those 
given  in  English  in  Professor  Wyld's  Teaching  of  Reading ; 
this  has  been  done  with  his  consent,  to  facilitate  comparison 
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of  the  two  dialects.  Here  again  the  symbols  have  been  a 
difficulty.  Dealing  with  Scottish  and  English,  four  distinct 
sounds  occur,  o,  o,  o,  .?,  for  each  of  which  a  symbol  is 
necessary.  In  English,  where  ou  takes  the  place  of  o,  it  is 
natural  to  use  the  symbol  o  for  the  sound  in  not.  Again 
a  is  needed  for  the  Scottish  advanced  back  sound  of  man, 
etc.,  and  cannot  be  used  as  in  English  for  the  sound 
in  but.  I  have  found,  however,  that  once  students  have 
thoroughly  grasped  their  own  sounds  and  the  principles  of 
sound  notation,  they  are  able  to  pass  without  great  difficulty 
to  slightly  differing  symbols.* 

The  blank  pages  are  inserted  to  allow  the  student  to  add 
diagrams  from  personal  observation,  and  to  comment  on  his 
individual  pronunciation. 

I  wish  to  thank  Miss  Falconer,  Miss  Sprunt,  Mr.  Allison, 
Mr.  Renwick,  and  Mr.  Grant  of  Aberdeen,  for  preparing,  or 
helping  me  to  prepare  the  Scottish  texts ;  my  students  also 
for  aid  in  various  ways  always  willingly  given. 

The  method  of  sound-classification  adopted  is  that  of 
Dr.  Henry  Sweet,  to  whose  writings  and  teaching  my  great 
indebtedness  must  be  obvious  to  every  student  of  phonetics. 

IRENE   F.    WILLIAMS. 

'    September,   1909. 


*  Before  beginning  to  work  at  a  book  with  different  notation,  students 
should  make  a  list  of  the  new  symbols  and  compare  carefully  with  the 
old  ;  after  reading  a  few  extracts  with  constant  reference  to  the  list,  any 
difficulty  ceases. 
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I. 

AIM  AND  USE  OF  PHONETICS. 

§  1.  Phonetics  is  the  theory  and  practice  of  speech-sounds. 
The  theory  can  never  be  understood  without  practically 
testing  each  point  as  it  arises,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
useless  to  practise  sounds  unless  we  know  what  we  are 
doing. 

Every  speaker  is  master  of  a  certain  number  of  sounds, 
but  his  control  of  them  is  mechanical.  He  can  repeat  the 
sounds  in  familiar  positions,  but  if  asked  to  isolate  them  or 
to  alter  the  position  he  finds  himself  in  a  difficulty.  Thus 
'  wh '  in  '  why '  is  easy,  but  turn  the  word  round  and  how 
many  speakers  will  pronounce  a  final  '  wh '  correctly  ?  '  ng ' 
in  '  king '  offers  no  difficulty,  but  if  we  write  the  word  back- 
wards and  try  to  pronounce  an  initial  '  ng,'  *  we  shall  find 
it  hard  to  do  so.  Vowels,  isolated  from  their  normal 
surroundings,  are  rarely  if  ever  pronounced  correctly  by 
beginners. 

Phonetics  begins  by  substituting  intelligent  for  mechanical 
control  in  the  case  of  native  sounds,  and  when  this  is 
accomplished,  proceeds  to  the  acquisition  of  unfamiliar 
sounds. 

§  2.  Before  attempting  to  reproduce  a  sound  we  must  hear 
it  correctly.  As  a  rule  beginners  cannot  detect  with  any 

*  Note  that  '  ng '  represents  one  sound  only. 
A 
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accuracy  the  minuter  differences  of  speech-sounds.  It  is, 
however,  extremely  important  to  be  able  to  do  so.  From 
the  outset  the  student  should  practise  listening  attentively. 
To  be  a  good  listener  is  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of 
becoming  a  good  phonetician. 

§  3.  Whether  or  no  phonetics  should  be  taught  to  children 
need  not  be  discussed  here.  That  the  subject,  if  properly 
taught,  both  interests  and  amuses  them  cannot,  I  think,  be 
denied.  Of  course,  only  the  simpler  sounds  should  be 
attempted,  and  simple  language  used. 

For  teachers,  phonetics  is  essential.  To  their  lot  falls  the 
task  of  correcting  the  pronunciation  of  the  children  under 
their  care ;  and  they  must  be  practically  conversant  with 
the  processes  involved  in  such  pronunciation,  both  the 
one  they  wish  discarded,  and  the  one  they  recommend. 

§  4.  Unfortunately  much  ignorance  obtains  about  even 
the  simplest  processes  of  speech.  Where  children  or  grown- 
up people  fail  to  pronounce  a  certain  sound  it  is  usual  to 
describe  them  as  'defective'  speakers,  and  to  accept  resignedly 
their  incapacity  to  pronounce  the  sound  in  question. 

Now  it  is  only  in  very  rare  cases  that  there  is  inability  to 
pronounce  a  sound.  Such  inability  can  only  exist  where 
there  is  actual  mal-formation  or  deformity.  In  the  large 
majority  of  cases  the  apparent  defect  is  due  to  bad  habit, 
not  checked  in  early  youth.  Speech  habits  are  particularly 
tyrannous,  and  a  person  who  has  been  pronouncing  wrongly 
for  years  really  feels  that  it  is  impossible  to  change. 

Improvement  is  easier  and  much  more  effectual  in  the 
case  of  children.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  good  teacher, 
therefore,  to  watch  for  such  cases,  one  or  more  of  which  are 
found  in  every  large  class,  to  find  out  exactly  what  is  wrong, 
and  to  show  the  child  how  he  may  improve. 

In  some  cases,  however,  bad  speech  is  due  to  physical 
defect ;  adenoids  and  a  tied  tongue  being  probably  the 
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commonest.  Here  a  teacher  cannot  alter  the  faulty  speech, 
but  may  yet  help  very  materially  by  urging  that  the  slight 
surgical  operations  necessary  be  performed  before  the 
speech  habits  become  fixed. 

§  5.  Phonetics  is  also  useful  to  the  teachers  them- 
selves. They  are  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  how  to  make 
themselves  heard  by  large  classes,  and  often  against  con- 
tending noise  through  many  hours  of  each  day.  Many 
teachers  resort  to  shouting,  and  by  doing  so  permanently 
injure  the  quality  of  their  voices  and  lower  the  standard  of 
discipline.  A  class  where  the  teacher  shouts  is  always 
noisy,  the  children  call  out  their  answers  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  and  move  noisily  in  their  desks.  Noise  is  infectious, 
a  fact  that  young  teachers  should  take  to  heart. 

Nevertheless  a  teacher  must  be  clearly  audible,  and  how 
to  achieve  this  is  the  problem.*  Phonetics  helps  very 
materially  here.  Just  as  in  playing  the  piano,  good  execu- 
tion is  attained  only  when  each  finger  has  been  strengthened 
by  individual  exercise,  so  constant  practice  of  separate 
sounds  helps  to  a  more  expert  use  of  the  organs  of  speech. 
Especially  it  makes  for  clearer  speech  and  diminishes  the 
effort  of  speaking. 

§  6.  But  phonetics  is  useful  for  English-speaking  people 
from  quite  another  point  of  view.  Much  ignorance  and  many 
false  ideas  prevail  on  the  subject  of  pronunciation.  These 
arise  largely  from  the  fact  that  our  spelling,  instead  of  reveal- 
ing the  actual  pronunciation,  acts  as  an  effectual  disguise. 
To  begin  with,  the  same  standard  spelling  is  used  by  all,  no 
matter  how  pronunciations  may  vary.  And  again,  apart 
from  varying  pronunciations,  English  spelling  is  exceedingly 

*  A  few  good  lessons  on  voice-production  would  be  useful  to  those  who 
can  obtain  them.  For  some  hints  on  this  point  compare  Wyld,  The 
Teaching  of  Reading,  Chap.  VI.,  and  Hulbert,  Voice  Training  in 
Speech  and  Song. 
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inconsistent  in  itself,  and  violates  continually  the  principle 
of  all  good  spelling  :  one  sound,  one  symbol.  A  prevalent 
idea,  now  happily  becoming  old-fashioned,  was  that  the 
written  language  was  the  real  language,  while  spoken  lan- 
guage was  a  more  or  less  unsuccessful  attempt  to  follow  the 
written.  This  gave  to  written  words  an  importance  much 
beyond  their  due,  and  the  inconsistencies  obviously  existing 
in  spelling  led  to  false  ideas  about  language  in  general. 
The  real  living  language  is  the  spoken  language,  and  true 
ideas  about  it  can  be  gained  only  by  studying  actual  speech. 
Since  this  inconsistency  in  spelling  has  had  so  much 
influence  upon  men's  thoughts  about  language,  it  will  be 
useful  to  glance  back  very  briefly  and  see  how  it  arose. 

§  7.  Before  the  Conquest — roughly  till  about  noo  A.D.— 
English  was  written  phonetically.  There  was  no  standard 
spelling;  each  scribe  represented  as  faithfully  as  he  could 
the  sounds  he  actually  pronounced.  Hence  a  manuscript 
written  by  a  Kentish  scribe  varies  from  one  written  by  a 
West  Saxon,  and  still  more  from  one  written  in  the  North. 

In  the  middle  period  (1100-1500)  English  was  still  in 
intention  phonetic,  but  the  French  had  brought  with  them  a 
mode  of  spelling  different  from  the  English  one,  and  the 
two  continued  side  by  side.  This  necessarily  made  for 
inconsistency,  since  so  many  sounds  could  now  be  repre- 
sented in  two  ways.  Still,  throughout  this  period,  the 
spelling  of  any  manuscript  is  a  guide  to  the  dialect  of 
the  writer. 

When  printing  was  introduced  it  became  necessary  to 
adopt  some  one  form  of  spelling.  Caxton,  although  himself 
a  Kentishman,  realised  the  importance  of  the  London 
dialect,  and  that  it  was  to  some  extent  a  mean  between  the 
other  dialects.  He  used  its  spelling  in  his  press,  and  it 
rapidly  became  adopted  for  all  printed  books. 

Between    1500   and    1600   this    spelling  was   altered   in 
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various  ways,  but  since  1600  it  has  changed  only  in  a  few 
unimportant  details. 

Meanwhile  the  spoken  language  has  undergone  many 
important  changes,  and  left  the  spelling  far  behind.  Looked 
at  in  this  historical  light,  we  see  the  absurdity  of  attempting 
*  to  speak  as  we  spell,'  since  to  do  this  consistently  we  must 
go  back  to  the  speech  of  our  forefathers ;  the  necessity, 
also,  of  examining  the  sounds  themselves,  leaving  spelling  for 
the  time  on  one  side,  if  we  are  to  discover  how  we  actually 
pronounce.  For  such  examination  a  knowledge  of  phonetics 
is  essential. 


II. 

THE   TERM    "SCOTTISH. 

§  8.  The  term  Scottish  is  somewhat  vaguely  used  by 
Englishmen  or  foreigners  to  describe  the  new  sounds  which 
meet  them  North  of  the  Border.  As  a  matter-of-fact  there 
are  different  kinds  and  different  degrees  of  Scottish.  First 
of  all  comes  the  great  distinction  between  Gaelic  and 
Scottish,  two  languages  exceedingly  remote  in  origin  and 
structure.  Then  the  fact  that  Scottish  itself  is  not  one 
dialect,  but  embraces  several  distinct  types,  with  different 
sounds,  different  intonation  and  so  forth.  Lastly,  there  is 
the  Polite  Scottish  dialect,  which  is  the  literary  language  of 
England  adapted  to  the  Scottish  speech  basis,  or  to  put  it 
in  more  popular  terms,  English  spoken  with  a  Scotch 
accent. 

§  9.  Originally  the  Scot  found  his  home  in  Ireland,  and  it 
was  from  thence  he  came,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries, 
to  settle  on  the  West  coast  of  Alban,  above  the  Clyde.* 
At  this  time  the  Scot  was  opposed  to  the  Pict,  who  inhabited 
the  east  part  of  the  country  above  the  Forth.  In  the  ninth 
century  a  king  of  Scots  became  king  of  the  Picts  also,  and  the 
term  Scot  was  generally  applied  to  all  the  people  dwelling 
above  the  Firths.  South  of  the  Forth  the  country  was 

*  For  this  and  following  §§  compare  Murray,  '  The  Dialect  of  the 
Southern  Counties  of  Scotland,'  Transactions •,  Philological  Society,  1873. 
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inhabited  by  Angles,  who  had  defeated  the  Britons  and 
settled  there  soon  after  their  first  inroads  into  Britain. 

The  Scottish  of  this  period  was  Gaelic,  and  it  was  opposed 
to  'Inglis,'  the  Angle  dialect  spoken  south  of  the  Forth,  and 
extending  to  the  Humber. 

Ultimately  the  Lowland  Angles  came  under  the  political 
supremacy  of  the  Scottish  king,  and  this  marked  a  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  the  monarchy.  From  now  on  the 
king  of  Scots  became  more  and  more  closely  allied  to  his 
powerful  Angle  subjects,  whose  language  he  adopted,  and 
increasingly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Scottish  or  Gaelic 
element.  During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  Inglis 
spread  further  north  along  the  East  coast. 

§  10.  The  Wars  of  Independence  led  to  the  rise  of  a 
definite  national  feeling  in  Scotland,  and  a  national  hatred 
of  the  Southern.  The  lowlanders  felt  themselves  Scottish 
as  distinct  from  the  English  foe,  and  the  term  Scotland  took 
the  political  and  geographical  significance  which  it  has 
to-day.  Yet  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  lan- 
guage of  Lowland  Scotland  remained  identical  with  that  of 
Northern  England,  and  both  were  called  *  Inglis.'  '  Bar- 
bour  at  Aberdeen  and  Richard  Rolle  de  Hampole  near 
Doncaster,  wrote  for  their  several  countrymen  in  the  same 
identical  dialect,'  Murray,  p.  29,  §12.  Further  'John  of 
Fordun  (about  1400)  speaking  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
says: — "For  two  languages  are  in  use  among  them — the 
Scottish  and  the  Teutonic ;  the  people  using  the  latter 
tongue  occupy  the  sea-coast  and  lowland  districts;  the 
people  of  Scottish  language  inhabit  the  highlands  and  the 
isles  beyond,"'  ibid.)  p.  43,  §  14. 

§11.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Northern 
dialect  began  to  develop  on  individual  lines,  and  from  that 
time  on  it  appropriated  more  and  more  consistently  the 
title  of  Scottish,  while  the  Gaelic  tongue  was  called  Ersch. 
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In  England,  till  about  the  same  period,  the  three  dialects 
Northern,  Midland  and  Southern  stood  on  an  equal  footing, 
and  were  all  three  regarded  as  equally  useful  for  literary 
purposes.  Now  the  Midland  dialect  became  the  standard 
spoken  dialect  and  the  sole  language  of  literature.  Between 
this  form  of  English  and  the  Inglis  of  Scotland  there  were 
very  real  differences,  and  hence  it  became  natural  to  speak 
of  the  Inglis  of  Scotland  as  Scottish. 

§  12.  Between  the  fifteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries 
Scotland  developed,  as  a  medium  for  a  nourishing  literature,  a 
literary  dialect  much  influenced  by  French.  This  dialect  was 
used  with  remarkable  uniformity  by  all  writers  of  this  period.* 
It  was,  and  remained,  however,  a  literary  language,  and  the 
many  foreign  elements  which  characterise  it  left  no  perma- 
nent traces  on  the  spoken  dialects. 

§13.  The  influence  of  the  Reformation  drew  Scotland 
into  closer  touch  with  England.  There  was  no  Scottish 
Bible,  and  the  use  of  the  English  version  in  Scot- 
land familiarised  all  classes  with  the  standard  English 
speech.  The  importance  of  this  fact  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

§  14.  The  Union  of  the  Crowns  under  James  VI.  gave  its 
death-blow  to  Scottish  as  a  literary  language,  but  the  spoken 
dialects  continued  as  before.  To-day  they  are  dying  out, 
thrust  into  the  background  by  education,  ease  of  transit, 
books,  newspapers  and  so  forth,  and  their  place  is  taken  by 
the  dialect  which  we  have  called  Polite  Scottish.  The 
children  come  to  the  schools  speaking  broad  Scots  and 
gradually  acquire  the  standard  form.f  The  original  dialect 
is  not  usually  entirely  abandoned.  It  is  kept  for  intimate 
home  use  or  for  moments  of  emotion  or  excitement. 

*Cp.  Smith,  Specimens  of  Middle  Scots,  p.  xii. 

f  For  a  similar  observation  cp.  Mutschmann,  A  Phonology  of  the 
North- Eastern  Dialect ',  Bonn  Diss.,  1909,  §7. 
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§  15.  Polite  Scottish  is  English  adapted  to  the  speaker's 
natural  speech  tendencies.  These  tendencies  vary  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland,  so  that  Polite  Scottish  is  not 
itself  entirely  uniform. 

Throughout  this  book  the  term  Scottish  is  used  to  denote 
that  form  of  Polite  Scottish  heard  from  educated  speakers 
in  the  South-West  of  Scotland. 


III. 

OBSERVATION  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  SPEECH. 

§  16.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  at  the  outset  what  is  the  material 
out  of  which  speech-sounds  are  made?  Utter  quite  naturally 
some  simple  sentence — 'fingers  were  made  before  forks' — 
and  look  all  the  while  at  your  reflexion  in  a  small  glass. 
The  lips  move,  sometimes  meeting  each  other,  sometimes 
the  teeth.  So  much  is  easily  seen.  Now  ask  yourself: 
What  is  the  material  which  these  movements  are  manipulat- 
ing, what  is  it  that  escapes  between  the  lips?  It  is  the 
breath,  of  course,  and  if  you  hold  your  breath,  though  you 
make  exactly  the  same  lip  movements,  no  speech  will  result. 

Breath,  then,  is  the  raw  material  out  of  which,  by  various 
and  intricate  movements,  speech  is  made. 

§  17.  Our  next  task  is  to  discover  what  tools  we  have  at 
our  disposal  for  shaping  the  raw  material.  These  tools  are 
usually  called  the  speech-organs.  Pronounce  aloud  and 
distinctly  the  initial  sounds*  in  by  and  vain.  With  what 
organs  is  the  breath  manipulated  to  form  these  sounds?!  In 
b  both  lips  are  at  work,  in  v  the  lower  lip  is  placed  against 
the  upper  teeth.  The  organs  thus  discovered  are — Lips, 
upper  and  lower,  and  the  Upper  Teeth. 

*  Not  the  name  of  the  initial  letter,  which  itself  consists  of  two  sounds. 
fMy  questions  presuppose  that  the  reader  has  a  glass,  and  refers  to 
it  before  attempting  an  answer. 
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§  1 8.  Now  pronounce  they,  and  afterwards  isolate  the  con- 
sonant th.*  The  movement  can  be  easily  seen  and  felt. 
The  tongue  is  pushed  forwards,  and  either  touches  the  upper 
teeth  or  is  placed  between  the  teeth.  Add  the  Tongue  and 
the  Lower  Teeth  to  our  list  of  tools. 

§  19.  The  tongue  is  so  important  in  speech,  and  is  used  in 
so  many  different  ways,  that  we  must  distinguish  between 
different  parts  of  it.  In  they  we  see  that  the  foremost  part, 
the  tip  or  point,  comes  forward  to  the  teeth,  but  in  caw  this 
is  not  the  case,  and  yet  we  are  conscious  that  the  tongue 
moves.  Isolate  the  initial  sound  in  caw.  If  we  look  well 
into  the  mouth  we  see  that  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  rises. 
Now  pronounce  y,  as  in  ye,  and  then,  one  after  the  other, 
caw,  ye,  they.  For  the  initial  sound  of  caw  the  back  part  of 
the  tongue  moves,  for  th  in  they  the  point  moves,  but  for  y 
in  ye  it  is  the  middle  part  which  is  active.  For  the  present 
it  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  these  three  parts  of  the  tongue 
—Back,  Middle!  and  Point. 

§20.  Now  just  as  the  part  of  the  tongue  which  articulates 
varies,  so  also  the  opposing  organ,  or  organ  against  which  a 
sound  is  made,  is  not  always  the  same.  Pronounce  again  the 
three  initial  sounds  of  caw,  ye  and  they  respectively,  and 
consider  in  each  case  the  nature  of  the  opposing  organ.  In 
the  first  the  back  of  the  tongue  presses  on  the  soft  palate, 
in  the  second  the  middle  is  near  the  hard  palate,  and  in 
the  third  the  point  is  on  the  teeth.  Add  to  the  organs  of 
speech  the  Soft  and  Hard  Palates.} 

§  21.  Between  the  hard  palate  and  the  teeth  there  is  another 
organ  which  is  very  important  in  English  speech.  If  we 
utter  the  words  ten,  den,  Ned,  read,  Nell  we  find  that  in  all 

*  How  many  sounds  are  represented  by  the  th  in  they! 
t  Another  name  for  Middle  is  Front. 

t  By  running  the  finger  backwards  along  the  hard  palate  and  so  on  to 
the  soft  palate  the  difference  between  the  two  may  be  distinctly  felt. 
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the  consonants  the  tongue  is  well  forward  in  the  mouth,  but 
still  not  on  the  teeth.  First  make  quite  sure  where  the 
tongue  is  by  repeating  these  words,  and  then  put  your  finger 
in  your  mouth  and  feel  the  nature  of  the  organ.  It  is  an 
arch  or  ridge  with  a  rough,  honey-combed  surface,  just  above 
and  behind  the  upper  teeth,  called  the  Teeth-ridge. 

§  22.  Pronounce  now  the  word  am,  dwelling  on  the  latter 
sound  and  ultimately  pronouncing  it  alone  and  with 
emphasis.  How  does  it  differ  from  the  sounds  we  have 
been  discussing  ?  Compare  m  and  b ;  in  both  the  lips  are 
closed,  but  whereas  in  b  the  lips  are  quickly  opened  to  allow 
the  breath  to  pass  out  (put  your  hand  to  your  lips  and  you 
will  feel  this),  in  m  the  lips  continue  closed  How  is  it 
possible  then  for  the  sound  to  be  uttered  ?  The  answer  is 
easily  discovered — the  breath  is  passing  through  the  nose. 
We  must  add  the  Nose  then  to  our  lists  of  tools. 

§  23.  We  have  now  discovered  the  following  organs : 
Lips  ;  Teeth  ;  Back,  Middle  and  Point  of  Tongue ;  Soft  and 
Hard  Palates  ;  Teeth-ridge  ;  Nose. 


IV. 
THE   ORGANS   OF   SPEECH. 

§  24.  The  aim  of  the  last  lesson  was  to  discover,  by 
observation  and  experiment,  some  of  the  organs  of  speech. 
We  will  now  follow  the  air-stream  systematically  and  see 
what  changes  it  undergoes. 

Air  is  breathed  in*  and  stored  in  the  Lungs;  as  it  passes 
out  again  it  undergoes  the  various  processes  which  turn  it 
into  speech. 

In  ordinary  breathing,  the  muscular  action  is  independent  of  will,  but 
in  speaking,  and  especially  in  reading  aloud,  or  speaking  before  an 
audience,  we  must  exercise  conscious  control.  Sufficient  breath  must  be 
taken  in  the  pauses  caused  naturally  by  the  subject,  to  carry  one  over 
to  the  next  similar  pause.  Breathing  must  never  be  allowed  to  inter- 
rupt the  sense. 

§  25.  From  the  lungs  the  breath  passes  up  the  Windpipe, 
which  widens  at  its  upper  end  into  the  Larynx.  The 
larynx  or  Adam's  apple  can  be  distinctly  felt  and  in  some 
cases  seen.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  in  speech. 

§26.  Function  of  the  Larynx.  All  breath  must  pass 
through  the  larynx  in  its  way  from  the  lungs  to  the  mouth 
or  nose.  Inside  the  larynx  are  the  Voice-Curtains,  which 

*  Certain  nature  sounds,  as  distinct  from  speech,  are  made  on  the 
intake  of  the  breath.  Thus,  a  breath  sharply  drawn  in  between  lower 
lip  and  upper  teeth  expresses  sudden,  sharp  pain,  and  so  on. 

B 
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are  made  of  thin,  elastic  membrane,  and  are  capable  of 
being  drawn  together,  so  that  they  close  the  exit  from  the 
windpipe;  or  drawn  back,  so  that  this  exit  is  free  and  open. 
Thus,  when  the  curtains  close,  the  windpipe  has  a  thin 
elastic  covering,  formed  of  two  curtains  meeting  in  the 
middle,  otherwise  the  top  of  the  windpipe  is  uncovered. 

In  ordinary  breathing  the  curtains  are  far  apart,  and  the 
breath  escapes  silently  into  the  nose,  but  in  speech  the 
curtains  are  constantly  moving  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  the  breath  can  no  longer  escape  silently. 

§27.  Movements  of  Voice  Bands  and  their  effect  on 
Speech. 

(1)  The  case  where  the  curtains  are  drawn  together,  and 
the  windpipe  has  a  thin,  elastic  covering. 

The  breath  coming  up  the  windpipe  finds  its  way  impeded, 
and  there  ensues  something  which  may  be  described  as  a 
struggle  between  the  escaping  breath  and  the  muscles 
which  keep  the  voice-bands  drawn  across  the  passage. 
The  delicate  membranes  cannot  keep  the  breath  back 
altogether,  except  by  a  great  effort  of  the  controlling 
muscles.  The  breath  escapes  in  little  puffs  between  the 
curtains,  but  after  each  such  escape  the  muscles  bring  the 
curtains  together  again. 

This  forcing  of  the  breath  between  the  drawn  voice- 
curtains  makes  the  curtains  quiver  and  vibrate,  and  this 
vibration  gives  to  the  escaping  air  the  quality  known  as 
Voice. 

(2)  The  case  where  the  curtains  are  apart,  and  the  exit 
from  the  windpipe  has  no  covering.     The  air  coming  from 
the  lungs  passes  through  the  larynx  unchecked  (precisely  as  if 
the  voice-curtains  were  non-existent),  and  therefore  silently. 
This  silent  passage  through  the  open  curtains  is  what  is 
known  in  phonetics  as  Breath. 

(3)  There  is  a  third  case  where  the  curtains  are  partially 
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drawn  (cp.  §  29).  Room  is  allowed  for  the  breath  to  escape, 
but  not  silently.  It  rubs  against  the  half-open  curtains,  and 
the  rubbing  or  frictional  sound  can  be  clearly  heard.  This 
is  called  Whisper. 

§28.  Formation  of  the  Larynx.  The  larynx  is  a  three- 
cornered  box  made  of  cartilage  (gristle)  and  muscle.  It  is 
so  contrived  that,  firstly,  it  protects  the  delicate  voice- 
curtains,  and  secondly,  it  provides  by  movements  of  both 
muscle  and  cartilage  for  the  stretching  and  relaxing  of  the 
curtains.  The  outer  walls  of  the  box  are  formed  by  two 
cartilages  :  the  Thyroid  and  the  Cricoid. 

The  Thyroid  consists  of  two  wing-shaped  cartilages,  joined 
together  in  front  but  open  at  the  back.  The  ridge  where 
they  join  in  front  can  be  distinctly  felt.  This  supplies  the 
front  and  the  two  side  walls  of  the  box. 

By  placing  the  two  hands  together  at  an  angle  so  that  the  sides,  just 
below  the  little  fingers,  touch,  while  the  thumbs  are  fairly  wide  apart, 
some  idea  of  the  shape  may  be  gained.  The  junction  of  the  hands 
corresponds  to  the  front  wall  of  the  larynx,  the  hands  sloping  from  this 
angle  are  the  two  side  walls. 


e> 


FIG.  i.— A  =  Front  wall.        B  =  Side  wall. 


The  Cricoid  is  often  called  the  ring-cartilage,  because  it 
has  some  resemblance  to  a  seal  ring.  It  is  placed  under 
the  thyroid  in  front,  but  at  the  back,  where  the  thyroid 
opens,  the  part  resembling  a  seal  rises  up  and  forms  the 
back  wall  of  the  voice-box. 

This  may  be  illustrated  roughly  by  placing  a  broad  elastic  band 
round  the  two  wrists,  keeping  the  hands  in  the  position  already 
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suggested.  This  indicates  the  cricoid  in  front.  A  watch  held  between 
the  bases  of  the  thumbs  will  represent  the  back  wall.  Hold  the  watch 
in  such  a  position  that  the  glass  faces  towards  the  angle  made  by  the 
fingers. 

§  29.  Arrangement  of  the  Voice-Curtains  in  the  Larynx. 

In  front  the  voice-curtains  are  joined  together  and  fixed  at 
the  angle  where  the  thyroid  cartilages  meet.  Their  various 
movements  are  directed  from  the  other  end,  or  back  wall  of 
the  box.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  two  other  cartilages 
which  are  of  the  first  importance  owing  to  their  extra- 
ordinary capacity  for  movement.  These  are  the  Aretenoid 
or  Pyramid  cartilages. 

C  D 


Their  lower  surfaces,  A,  B,  rest  on  the  seal  part  of  the  ring- 
cartilage.  The  rounded  ends  c,  D  turn  inwards  towards  the 
angle  of  the  thyroid,  and  to  each  of  these  a  voice-curtain  is 
attached. 

As  the  aretenoids  move  they  draw  the  voice-bands  after 
them.  The  following  diagrams  illustrate  the  chief  positions 
found  in  speech.* 


FIG.  3  A.  FIG.  315.  FIG.  4. 

Voice-curtains  closed  and  opening  Voice-curtains  wide  apart  resulting 

resulting  in  Voice.  in  Breath. 

*  See  Jespersen,  Lehrbuch  d.  Phonetik^  from  which  the  suggestion  for 
these  diagrams  is  taken. 
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Diagrams  5  and  6  represent  two  degrees  of  Whisper — 
'strong'  and  'weak'  (cp.  Sweet,  Primer  of  Phonetics*,  §  27). 


FIG.  5.  Fir..  6.' 

In  strong  whisper  the  bands  meet  and  allow  no  breath  to 
pass  through,  but  the  air  escapes  between  the  aretenoids. 
This  is  the  most  usual  case. 

In  weak  whisper  the  bands  and  the  aretenoids  together 
form  a  narrow  passage  for  the  air. 

§  30.  Above  the  larynx,  and  at  the  back  of  the  mouth 
and  nose,  is  the  Pharynx  or  throat.  The  back  wall  of  this 
cavity  may  be  distinctly  seen,  if  the  student  says  'ah'  and 
holds  the  mouth  wide  open. 

§  31.  The  breath  must  pass  through  larynx  and  pharynx 
but  afterwards  there  is  a  choice  of  passages :  it  may  finally 
escape  through  the  Mouth  or  through  the  Nose.  The 
organ  which  regulates  this  escape  is  the  movable  Soft 
Palate,  which  can  be  lifted  upwards  and  backwards  or 
lowered,  so  that  it  comes  down  over  the  back  of  the 
tongue.  The  Uvula  is  attached  to  the  soft  palate,  and 
moves  with  it. 

The  movement  of  the  soft  palate  and  uvula  can  be  clearly 
seen,  and  should  be  carefully  observed.  Say  the  final 
consonant  in  rang*  opening  the  mouth  widely,  and  notice 
that  the  soft  palate  seems  to  fold  down  over  the  back  of  the 
tongue.  Now  say  'ah,'  and  observe  three  things:  (i)  the 
tensity  of  the  soft  palate,  (2)  the  changed  position  of 
*  ng  represents  only  one  sound. 
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the  palate  and  uvula,  (3)  that  under  and  beyond  them  one 
sees  the  back  wall  of  the  throat.  These  movements  of  the 
soft  palate  and  the  consequent  alteration  in  the  direction  of 
the  air-stream  are  at  the  root  of  the  distinction  between 
nasal  and  oral  sounds. 

§  32.  In  nasal  sounds  the  soft  palate  hangs  down,  com- 
pletely blocking  the  way  into  the  mouth,  and  the  breath 
passes  over  it  into  the  nose. 

In  oral  sounds  the  lifted  palate  blocks  the  way  from 
the  throat  to  the  nose,  but  leaves  the  passage  into  the 
mouth  wide  open.  The  breath  passes  under  the  palate  into 
the  mouth. 

§  33.  In  the  nose  the  breath  undergoes  no  further 
modification  beyond  acquiring  nasality,  but  in  the  mouth  it 
may  be  manipulated  in  many  ways,  owing  to  the  numerous 
organs  found  there. 

§  34.  We  can  now  trace  the  air-stream  from  the  lungs 
outward  to  the  outer  air,  and  in  so  doing  recapitulate  all  the 
organs  of  speech  : 

The  air  leaves  the  lungs,  passes  up  the  windpipe  and  into 
the  larynx.  Here  it  forces  its  way  through  closed  curtains 
(Voice),  or  passes  freely  and  silently  through  open  curtains 
(Breath)  into  the  throat.  If  the  soft  palate  is  down,  the 
breath  or  voice  passes  above  it  through  the  open  door  into 
the  nose,  and  so  into  the  outer  air.  If  the  soft  palate  is 
raised,  the  breath  or  voice  passes  under  it  into  the  mouth. 
Here  the  following  organs  await  it,  and  help  in  its  manipula- 
tion :  the  tongue,  back,  middle  and  point ;  the  uvula ;  the 
palates,  soft  and  hard ;  the  teeth-ridge ;  the  teeth  ;  the  lips. 


V. 

THE   SOUNDS   OF   SPEECH. 

§  35.  The  sounds  of  speech  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  groups — vowels  and  consonants. 

Before  discussing  either  group  in  detail  we  must  decide 
how  they  differ. 

Compare  the  following  four  sounds,  a  (as  in  father),  i  (as 
in  maime),  z  (as  in  zoo),  d  (as  in  <^en).     In 
a  the  air-passage  in  the  mouth  is  wide ; 
/  the  air-passage  in  the  mouth  is  narrow ; 
2  the  air-passage  in  the  mouth  is  narrow ; 
d  the  air-passage  in   the  mouth  is  totally  closed  and 

then  abruptly  opened. 

Now,  obviously  a  and  d  are  quite  distinct,  the  one  from 
the  other,  since  in  one  the  air-passage  is  very  wide,  and  in 
the  other  totally  closed ;  but  the  distinction  between  /  and 
z  is  less  clear.  The  air-passage  through  the  mouth  is 
narrow  for  both,  and  at  first  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  it  is 
that  makes  one  a  vowel  and  the  other  a  consonant.  The 
distinction  between  them  lies  in  the  degree  of  narrowing  of 
the  air-passage.  In  i  the  passage  through  the  mouth  is 
narrow,  but  it  is  just  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  breath  to 
escape  without  audibly  rubbing  on  the  sides  of  the  passage. 
In  z  the  passage  through  the  mouth  has  been  so  far  narrowed 
that  the  breath  has  to  rub  audibly  against  the  passage  walls. 
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It  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  audible  friction  in  the 
mouth  which  decides  whether  any  given  sound  is  consonant 
or  vowel. 

§  36.  For  Vowels  the  air-passage  in  the  mouth  may  be 
wide  (as  in  a)  or  narrow  (as  in  i),  but  it  must  never  be  so 
narrow  that  the  breath  in  its  escape  causes  audible  friction. 

For  Consonants  the  air-passage  in  the  mouth  is  either  a 
very  narrow  one,  so  that  the  escaping  breath  rubs  along  the 
passage  walls  and  causes  audible  friction  (z),  or  it  is  totally 
closed  and  then  abruptly  opened  (d). 

§  37.  To  these  definitions  we  may  add  the  following 
difference  :  Vowels  are  all  Voiced  ;  *  Consonants  are  either 
Voiced  or  Breathed. 

§  38.  We  may  now  turn  to  the  classification  of  these  two 
groups  of  sounds.  The  consonants  are  much  the  easier  to 
grasp,  and  will  therefore  be  discussed  first. 

*  This  is  not  universally  true,  cp.  the  frequent  unvoicing  of  vowel 
sounds  in  French. 


VI. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   CONSONANTS. 

§  39.  DEFINITION.  Consonants  are  either  Voice  or  Breath, 
accompanied  by  audible  friction  or  total  stoppage  in  the 
mouth  (cp.  §§36,  37). 

§  40.  The  Classification  of  Consonants  *  depends  upon 
four  points. 

1.  The  position  of  the  Voice-Bands  in  the  Larynx. 

2.  The  position  of  the  Soft  Palate  and  Uvula. 

3.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  air-passage  in  the  mouth. 

4.  The  place  of  articulation  in  the  mouth. 

i.  The  position  of  the  Voice-Bands  in  the  Larynx. 
This  divides  all  consonants  into  two  groups.  Group  I., 
Voice  Consonants,  in  which  the  voice-bands  are  stretched 
and  vibrating  (cp.  §27).  Ex.  b,f  v,  z,  etc.  Group  II., 
Breath  Consonants,  in  which  the  voice-bands  are  relaxed 
and  the  breath  passes  freely  through  the  larynx  (cp.  §27). 
Ex.  p,  f,  s,  etc. 

*  The  aim  of  classification  is  obviously  to  group  together  all  the 
sounds  which  are  similarly  articulated,  and  to  separate  those  which 
differ.  Before  reading  this  chapter,  the  student  should  note  down  all 
his  consonants  and  try  to  group  them  for  himself. 

t  Black  print  indicates  that  the  sound,  not  the  name  of  the  letter  or 
letters,  is  meant,  and  that  it  is  to  be  pronounced  aloud. 
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2.  The  position  of  the  Soft  Palate  and  Uvula.     Group 
L,  Nasal  Consonants,  where  the  soft  palate  is  lowered  and 
the    breath    escapes    through    the   nose.      Ex.    m,    n,    etc. 
Group  II.,  Oral  or  Mouth  Consonants,  where  the  soft  palate 
is  drawn  upwards  and  backwards,  and  the  breath  escapes 
under  it  into  the  mouth.     Ex.  k,  g,  1,  etc. 

3.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  air -passage  in  the  mouth. 
CASE  I.    Stop  consonants.     Ex.  d,  b.     The  air-passage  in 

the  mouth  is  completely  blocked  for  a  moment  and  the  air 
is  kept  back,  then  the  way  is  opened  and  the  air  comes  out 
in  a  puff.*  These  sounds  cannot  be  prolonged. 

CASE  II.  Continuant  or  Open  consonants.  Ex.  s,  v,  f. 
The  air-passage  in  the  mouth  is  very  narrow,  and  the  air  has 
to  press  through,  rubbing  as  it  does  so,  on  either  side  of  the 
passage.  It  escapes  in  a  regular  stream,  and  the  sound  can 
be  prolonged  at  will. 

CASE  III.  Divided  or  Side  consonants.  Ex.  1.  The  air- 
passage  in  the  mouth  is  divided,  the  centre  part  being 
closed,  the  two  sides  left  open.  The  air  escapes  at  the 
sides  in  two  f  uninterrupted  streams,  and  the  sound  can  be 
prolonged  at  will. 

CASE  IV.  Nasal  consonants.  Ex.  m,  n.  The  air-passage 
in  the  mouth  is  stopped  completely.  The  air  escapes 
through  the  nose  (cp.  2),  in  a  regular  stream  and  the  sound 
can  be  prolonged  at  will. 

CASE  V.  Trilled  consonants.  Ex.  r  (Scottish  pronuncia- 
tion). Some  flexible  body — uvula,  tip  of  tongue  or  lips — is 
placed  in  the  way  of  a  strong  current  of  air  through  the 
mouth,  and  for  a  moment  checks  it.  The  air  pushes  away 
this  impediment,  which  however  immediately  reinstates 

*  This  puff  of  breath  is  called  the  off-glide  of  the  stop  consonant.  (Cp. 
Sweet,  Primer  of  Phonetics,  p.  55.) 

f  Sometimes  the  breath  escapes  at  one  side  only,  hence  *  side '  con- 
sonant is  perhaps  the  better  name. 
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itself.     According  as  this  is  done,  once  or  often,  we  have  a 
single  or  a  prolonged  trill. 

4.   The  place  of  articulation  in  the  mouth. 

(i)  Back  consonants  are  made  between  the  back  of  the 
tongue  and  the  soft  palate.  Ex.  k. 

(ii)  Middle  consonants,  between  the  middle  of  the  tongue 
and  the  hard  palate.  Ex.  y  as  in  yet. 

(iii)  Point  consonants,  between  the  point  of  the  tongue 
and  the  teeth-ridge.  Ex.  d. 

(iv)  Blade  *  consonants,  between  the  blade  of  the  tongue 
and  the  hard  palate.  Ex.  s  as  in  see. 

(v)  Blade-Point.  The  whole  tongue  is  drawn  somewhat 
backwards  from  the  Blade  position,  and  the  Point  is  raised 
and  shares  in  the  articulation  of  the  consonant.  The 
opposing  organs  are  Hard  Palate  and  Teeth-ridge.  Ex.  sh, 
as  in  short. 

(vi)  Point-Teeth  consonants  are  made  between  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth.  Ex.  th,  in  then. 

(vii)  Lip-Teeth  consonants,  between  the  lower  lip  and 
the  upper  teeth.  Ex.  v. 

(viii)  Lip  consonants  are  made  when  the  two  lips  are 
brought  together.  Ex.  b. 

(ix)  Lip-back.  The  Back  of  the  tongue  is  raised  towards 
the  Soft  Palate,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Lips  are  brought 
forward.  Ex.  w. 

NOTE  i.  Note  that  where  only  one  word  is  used  to  describe  a  group 
of  consonants,  as  for  example  Back,  Middle,  Point,  the  term  refers 
to  the  moving  organ  (the  organ  which  moves  to  make  the  sound). 
Where  two  words  are  used,  the  second  does  not  always  refer  to  the 
same  thing.  Thus  in  Point-teeth,  Lip-teeth,  the  second  term  refers  in 
each  case  to  the  opposing  organ  ;  but  in  Blade-Point,  Lip-Back,  the 


*  The  blade  is  not  a  separate  part  of  the  tongue,  but  a  different  way 
of  using  it.  When  the  tongue  is  broadened  and  flattened,  the  part 
immediately  behind  the  point  is  called  the  blade. 
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second  term  refers  to  the  movement  of  an  additional  organ,  or  another 
part  of  the  same  organ. 

NOTE  2.  The  Lip- Back  consonants  differ  from  all  other  English 
consonants  in  being  made  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  two  independent 
organs  in  the  mouth,  the  tongue  and  the  lips.  Consonants  so  made 
are  described  as  Modified  Consonants. 

§  41.  By  combining  the  points  just  considered  we  arrive 
at  the  following  method  of  tabulating  consonants  : 

Consonant  Table. 


Back. 

Middle. 

Point. 

Blade. 

Blade- 
Point. 

Point- 
Teeth. 

Lip. 

Lip- 
Teeth. 

Bade. 

Stop, 

J 

Open,    - 

vV 

Divided, 

Nasal,    - 

Trill, 

/~T' 

Stop, 

Open,    - 

fA 

Divided, 

Nasal,    - 

Trill, 

1 

rt  <! 
£ 

CC 


VII. 
CONSONANTS   OF   SCOTTISH. 

§  42.  We  must  now  consider  individually  the  consonants  of 
our  normal  speech,  and  find  out  where  each  should  be 
placed  on  the  table. 

Isolate  the  initial  consonants  of  each  of  the  following 
words  :  but  b,  pot  p,  met  m. 

Is  there  any  characteristic  shared  in  common  by  all  three 
sounds  ?  Obviously  there  is :  both  lips  are  used  in  all 
three  cases.  They  belong  then  to  the  Lip  column  of  the 
table  (cp.  p.  23  (viii)). 

The  precise  place  of  each  has  next  to  be  decided,  b  and 
p  are  both  stops  (cp.  p.  22)  but  they  must  be  placed  in 
different  squares,  since  b  is  voiced,  p  breathed,  m  like  b  is 
voiced,  but  must  be  placed  on  the  table  as  a  nasal,  since  to 
form  it  the  breath  passes  through  the  nose  (cp.  p.  22).* 

§43.  Take  next  the  initials  of  vie  and  fie:  v  and  f. 
Repeat  the  two  sounds  and  make  quite  sure  of  the  exact 
process  of  formation  by  watching  your  mouth  in  a  mirror. 
The  lower  lip  is  brought  against  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper 
teeth  and  held  there  firmly,  meanwhile  the  breath  is  expelled 
through  the  spaces  between  the  upper  teeth.  The  degree 
of  firmness  is  somewhat  greater  for  v  than  for  f.  Since  both 
sounds  are  made  by  the  junction  of  lip  and  teeth  they  are 

*  The  reader  should  make  a  consonant  table  and  fill  in  each  sound  for 
himself. 
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both  to  be  placed  in  the  lip-teeth  column.  To  which 
square  does  each  belong?  Repeat  the  sounds  again  and 
try  to  prolong  them.  This  is  easily  done  if  we  have  a  good 
supply  of  breath,  for  the  way  of  the  air-stream  is  open, 
nothing  blocks  its  passage.  Both  v  and  f  are  open  or 
continuant  consonants  (cp.  p.  22),  but  they  belong  to 
different  squares,  since  v  is  voiced,  while  f  is  breathed. 

§  44.  The  next  sounds  are  the  initials  of  then  and  thin,  in 
which,  again,  the  formation  is  very  easily  observed.  Repeti- 
tion of  these  two  sounds  and  comparison  with  the  foregoing 
shows  that  we  have  passed  away  from  the  lip  columns  and 
come  to  sounds  in  which  the  tongue  is  the  active  organ. 
First,  what  part  of  the  tongue  moves,  and  secondly,  what  is 
the  organ  towards  which  it  moves  ?  We  can  both  see  and 
feel  that  it  is  the  tip  or  point  of  the  tongue  which  moves, 
and  that  it  is  placed  either  behind  the  upp^r  teeth  or 
between  the  two  rows  of  teeth.  These  two  sounds  are 
point-teeth  consonants  (cp.  p.  23  (vi) ) ;  a  little  examination  will 
show  that  both  are  open  or  continuant,  and  that  the  initial 
consonant  of  then  is  voiced  while  that  of  thin  is  voiceless. 

It  is  convenient  to  have  a  symbol  for  each  of  these 
sounds  before  inserting  them  in  the  table.  Voiced  th  as  in 
then,  other,  etc.  is  written  ft,  voiceless  or  breathed  th  as  in 
thin,  author  is  written  ]>. 

§  45.  Take  next  the  following  group  of  sounds  :  d  in  den, 
1  in  led,  n  in  Nell,  t  in  tell. 

It  is  important  to  consider  these  here,  because,  while  some  of  my 
readers  will  find  these  to  form  a  group  of  sounds  agreeing  together  and 
differing  from  the  previous  group,  others  may  find  that  in  their  pro- 
nunciation two  at  least  of  the  sounds  here  mentioned,  namely,  d  and  t, 
should  rather  be  placed  with  the  foregoing  as  point-teeth  consonants. 
Each  reader  should  be  careful  to  see  that  on  his  own  consonant  table 
his  sounds  appear  as  he  makes  them,  and  not  in  imitation  of  any  book. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  foregoing  sounds,  it  is  the  point  of 
the  tongue  which  moves,  but  whereas  in  5  the  point  comes 
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on  to  the  upper  teeth,  in  d,  t,  n,  1  the  point  comes  in  contact 
with  the  arch  above  and  behind  the  upper  teeth,  called  the 
teeth-ridge  (cp.  §21).  All  these  sounds  belong,  in  the  speech 
of  the  majority,  to  the  point  column.  I  have,  however, 
come  across  more  than  one  case  where  d  and  t,  especially 
before  r,  were  articulated  between  the  point  of  the  tongue 
and  the  teeth,  and  belonged  therefore  not  to  the  point  but 
to  the  point-teeth  column. 

It  will  be  easy  to  place  these  sounds,  each  in  its  right  square. 
In  d  and  t  the  breath's  passage  is  first  totally  blocked,  then 
suddenly  opened ;  these  sounds  are  therefore  stopped  con- 
sonants :  inn  the  breath  escapes  through  the  nose,  and  in  1 
the  air-passage  through  the  mouth  is  divided  (cp.  p.  22, 
Case  III.),  d,  n,  1  agree  in  being  voiced,  t  is  voiceless. 

§46.  The  point  consonants  are  not  yet  exhausted.  The 
consonant  r  remains.  It  is  a  common  misconception  to 
regard  all  r-sounds  as  trills.  Students  will  describe  each 
sound  in  a  word  in  detail  until  they  come  to  an  r  which 
they  dismiss  without  further  remark  as  'a  trill.'  This  is 
open  to  objection  on  two  sides ;  firstly,  the  sound  is  very 
often  not  a  trill  at  all,  and  secondly,  if  it  be  so,  that  fact 
does  not  exhaust  the  information  which  must  be  given  about 
it.  Notice  first  then  that  there  are  two  possibilities  in 
pronouncing  r\  (i)  it  may  be  pronounced  as  an  open 
consonant,  (2)  it  may  be  trilled. 

In  forming  the  open  r  (phonetic  symbol  i)  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  is  raised  to  the  teeth-ridge  and  held  there,  a  small 
passage  is  left  between  the  centre  part  of  the  tongue  and  the 
centre  part  of  the  ridge,  and  through  this  the  breath  passes 
out  in  a  steady  stream.  In  the  trilled  r  the  process  is 
different.  The  tip  is  raised  against  the  ridge,  but  is  instantly 
pushed  down  by  a  strong  current  of  air  from  the  lungs ; 
it  reinstates  itself  by  means  of  its  muscular  force,  only  to  be 
again  thrust  down.  In  a  strong  trill  this  happens  often. 
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The  commonest  form  of  r  in  the  North  is  a  slight  trill ; 
stronger  trills  are  heard  in  excited  or  emphatic  speech.  The 
untrilled  I  occurs  much  more  frequently  than  is  generally 
imagined. 

In  addition  to  these  two  point  ^-sounds,  the  back  r  is 
frequently  heard  from  individual  speakers.  Those  who 
pronounce  this  sound  are  often  not  aware  that  they  are 
substituting  one  form  of  r  for  another,  but  they  do  realise 
that  they  fail  to  pronounce  the  normal  sound.  The  back 
r-sound  will  be  discussed  together  with  other  back  con- 
sonants in  the  following  paragraph. 

§47.  Pronounce  aloud  the  consonants  in  the  following 
words :  go,  king,  loch.  Of  these,  one  sound,  1,  which  we 
have  had  already  and  found  to  be  point  divided  (§45),  may 
be  eliminated.  Notice  that  the  digraphs  ng,  ch  represent 
one  sound  only  in  each  case ;  their  phonetic  symbols  are 
respectively  n  and  x-  What  characteristic  have  these  four 
sounds  in  common  :  g,  k,  T),  x  ?  If. we  repeat  them  aloud  and 
concentrate  our  attention  on  the  movements  of  the  speech 
organs  *  we  shall  discover  that  they  are  all  alike  made  by 
the  back  of  the  tongue  in  conjunction  with  the  soft  palate. 
Take  the  sound  g :  here  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  is 
placed  firmly  against  the  soft  palate,  so  that  the  breath  is 
kept  back  altogether,  then  the  tongue  moves  down  again 
and  the  breath  escapes.  The  formation  of  k  in  the  mouth 
is  exactly  similar.  Both  are  back  stop  consonants,  but  they 
differ  as  regards  voicing ;  g  is  voiced,  k  is  breathed. 

In  rj  the  tongue  is  again  against  the  soft  palate  and 
remains  there,  the  voice  escaping  meanwhile  through  the 
nose.  In  x>  as  in  loch,  a  small  passage  is  left  between  the 
back  of  the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate,  and  by  this  means 
the  breath  passes  out  uninterrupted. 

To  return  to  the  back  r  referred  to  in  §  46.  Many  of 
*  It  is  often  helpful  to  shut  one's  eyes. 
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those  who  use  it  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  and  to 
pronounce  instead  the  point  sound.  In  substituting  one 
sound  for  another  the  best  means  is  as  follows  :  find  out 
all  about  the  sound  you  pronounce,  what  organs  move, 
how  they  move,  and  so  on.  You  will  then  know  what  to 
avoid ;  secondly  find  out  all  about  the  sound  you  wish  to 
acquire,  and  bring  all  your  patience  to  bear  on  trying 
to  move  the  organs  in  the  new  way.  Omit  the  sound 
altogether  rather  than  pronounce  in  the  old  way.  A  few 
days  of  constant  practice  will  be  more  useful  than  weeks 
or  even  years  of  occasional  attempts  at  the  new,  while  still 
generally  pronouncing  the  old. 

How  then  is  this  back  r-sound  made  ?  Often  it  is  a 
voiced,  back,  open  consonant — the  sound  x  pronounced 
with  voice.  Sometimes  the  uvula  trills  slightly.  In  either 
case  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  raised,  and  this  is  what 
must  be  avoided.  In  the  sound  which  we  wish  to  substi- 
tute, the  tip  must  be  raised.  Speakers  who  have  this  sound 
find  it  at  first  impossible  to  make  any  r  at  all  with  the  tip 
of  the  tnngue.  The  best  method  to  pursue  is  to  go  over 
and  over  the  other  point  sounds  to  strengthen  the  control 
over  this  part  of  the  tongue.  Next  put  the  point  very  near 
the  ridge,  and  try  to  make  an  /--sound  in  this  position.  If 
the  student  can  once  realise  the  point  r  position  the  battle 
is  half  won.  After  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  strengthening 
his  conception  by  constant  practice,  and  refusing  to  pro- 
nounce the  old  sound.  This  change  is  undoubtedly 
extremely  difficult  for  grown-up  speakers ;  all  the  more 
incumbent  is  it  upon  teachers  to  make  sure  that  the  children 
under  their  care  pronounce  r  correctly.* 

*  Avoid  teasing  children  to  trill  r  very  loudly  or  even  at  all.  If 
they  pronounce  a  clear  point  open  it  is  quite  sufficient.  I  have  met  with 
cases  where  harm  had  been  done  by  this  effort  to  get  an  exaggerated 
trill. 
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§  48.  Take  next  the  initial  sound  in  you,  yes,  and  the 
finals  of  dreich  and  skreich. 

There  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  realising  that  the  name 
of  the  letter  u  consists  of  two  sounds,  and  this  is  the  first 
point  to  make  sure  of.  The  word  mew,  for  instance,  has 
three  sounds,  the  second  being  the  same  consonant  which 
occurs  initial  in  yes.  How  is  this  sound  made  ?  Compare 
the  jy-sound  (written  j  in  phonetics)  with  the  sound  g.  g  we 
know  is  made  between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  soft 
palate,  j  differs  in  both  points ;  it  is  made  between  the 
middle  of  the  tongue  and  the  hard  palate.  It  is  therefore 
a  middle  consonant,  and  must  be  placed  in  that  column. 
It  is  voiced,  and  is  a  kind  of  open  consonant,  though  not 
naturally  a  continuant  (cp.  w  §  51). 

Further,  compare  j  in  yes,  etc.,  with  8,  d.  Notice  that 
whereas  in  the  latter  sounds  the  point  of  the  tongue  turns 
up  (in  (5  against  the  upper  teeth,  in  d  against  the  teeth 
ridge)  in  j  the  point  is  at  the  base  of  the  lower  teeth.  This 
should  be  kept  in  mind  in  any  attempt  to  acquire  other 
middle  sounds.  The  sound  heard  in'  dreich,  skreich 
(phonetic  symbol  5)  is  made  by  placing  the  tongue  in  a 
position  similar  to  that  necessary  for  j,  and  unvoicing.  It 
is  the  voiceless,  open,  middle  consonant. 

Note  that  between  the  back  sound  x  as  m  &^»  a°d  the 
true  middle  5,  many  intermediate  shades  are  possible,  just  as 
the  k  heard  in  cart  and  that  heard  in  king  are  not  identical, 
the  latter  being  made  further  forward  in  the  mouth  than  the 
former.  In  Brechin  the  ch  generally  represents  a  sound 
somewhat  retracted  from  the  middle  position,  whereas  ch  in 
Ecclefechan  has  a  back  open  sound  advanced. 

C  is  heard  as  a  glide  *   between  t  and  j  in   some  pro- 

*  A  glide  is  a  slight  indefinite  sound  made  as  the  organs  pass  from  one 
position  to  another  (see  Sweet,  Primer  of  Phonetics,  pp.  52-64,  and 
cp.  p.  22.  Case  I.  and  note). 
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nunciations  of  nature,  etc.,  and  it  occurs  initially  in 
Hugh,  etc. 

§  49.  Isolate  the  initial  sounds  of  see  and  zoo,  and  the 
finals  of  this  and  t's.  Note  that  the  letter  s  does  not  always 
indicate  the  same  sound.  In  phonetics  s  is  the  symbol 
for  the  sound  in  see,  this,  z  for  the  sound  in  is  and  zoo. 

In  forming  these  sounds  the  blade  of  the  tongue  is  used, 
and  we  should  try  to  realise  first  of  all  what  the  blade  is. 
Compare  J»  with  s.  In  )»  the  point  is  elongated,  in  s  the 
whole  fore  part  is  broadened  and  flattened.  When  the 
tongue  has  this  broad,  flat  shape,  the  part  immediately 
behind  the  tip  (not  so  far  back  as  the  middle)  is  used  to 
form  the  sounds  in  question  and  is  called  the  blade 
(cp.  p.  23  (iv)). 

By  repeating  the  sounds  s,  z,  again,  we  may  also  discover 
that  the  opposing  organ  is  the  teeth-ridge.  Both  sounds 
can  be  prolonged,  and  are  therefore  continuants ;  z  is  voiced, 
s  voiceless. 

§50.  Pass  now  to  two  other  sounds  closely  related  to 
the  preceding :  sh  in  she,  hush,  and  the  sound  represented 
by  s  in  measure,  and  by  z  in  azure.  The  symbols  for  these 
two  sounds  are  respectively  J  and  3  ('long-tailed  s  and  z'). 
The  first  point  to  note  is,  that  while  in  s,  z,  the  point  of  the 
tongue  is  inactive,  in  J,  3  it  is  raised,  and  shares  with  the 
blade  the  task  of  making  the  two  sounds.  Hence  these 
sounds  are  called  Blade-Point  consonants. 

Further,  if  we  compare  s  with  J.  we  find  that  in  the  latter 
sound  the  whole  tongue  is  drawn  somewhat  back  from  the 
s  position ;  the  blade  functions  against  the  hard  palate,  and 
the  point  is  opposite  the  teeth-ridge.  The  shape  of  the 
tongue,  too,  varies  somewhat.  In  s,  z,  the  breath  passes 
over  the  wide,  flat  tongue ;  in  J,  3,  the  tongue  is  somewhat 
hollowed  in  the  centre  all  along  the  blade  and  point,  and  the 
air  passes  through  this  central  narrow  hollowing  or  channel. 

D 
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It  will  be  easily  recognised  that  5  is  open  or  continuant 
voiced,  and  $  open  or  continuant  voiceless. 

§51.  The  initial  sounds  of  was,  what,  are  interesting, 
since  they  are  formed  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  two 
sets  of  organs.  Such  consonants  are  known  as  '  modified ' 
consonants  (cp.  p.  24,  Note  2) ;  w  and  wh  (phonetic  symbol 
M)  are  the  only  instances  of  such  sounds  in  our  language.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  lips  move  to  form  these  sounds,  but 
the  other  organs  are  less  easily  discovered.  Pronounce  the 
vowel  u  (not  its  name,  but  its  sound,  as  in  who}.  Ignore 
the  lip  movement  and  concentrate  on  the  tongue ;  then  try 
to  answer  the  question  :  Where  is  the  back  of  the  tongue? 
It  will  be  found  that  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  quite  close  to- 
the  soft  palate,  and  exactly  the  same  is  true  in  the  case  of 
w  and  AL  These  sounds  are  made  by  moving  the  lips 
forward  and  by  raising  the  back  of  the  tongue  to  the  soft 
palate.  They  are  called  Lip-back  consonants,  '  back  * 
referring  to  the  part  of  the  tongue  used. 

It  is  obvious  that  w  is  voiced  and  M  voiceless,  but  are 
they  open  sounds  or  stops  ?  If  we  compare  w,  A*,  with  s  or 
f  we  are  struck  at  once  by  differences.  In  w,  M  the  organs 
move  during  the  enunciation  of  the  sound,  and  the  sensation 
rather  resembles  that  felt  in  forming  a  stop  (for  ex.  d)  than 
a  continuant,  such  as  s.  Again,  w,  M  end  like  stops  in  a  puff 
of  breath  which  cannot  be  prolonged.  The  first  part  of  the 
sound  can  be  prolonged,  but  not  with  the  naturalness 
which  characterises  all  true  continuants.  Nevertheless, 
though  not  continuants  in  the  true  sense,  these  sounds 
must  be  classed  as  open  consonants,  since  in  making  them 
the  outward  passage  of  the  breath  is  never  completely 
stopped.  They  are  best  described  as  Moving  Open  con- 
sonants, and  as  such  are  to  be  distinguished  from  Continuant 
Open  consonants,  j  is  the  only  other  of  our  consonants 
belonging  to  this  class  (cp.  §  48). 
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§  52.  In  all  the  sounds  examined  the  consonantal  friction 
or  stoppage  took  place  in  the  mouth.  It  has  not  been  so 
much  as  suggested  that  consonants  could  be  made  in  any 
other  way.*  We  must  now  examine  two  sounds  in  which 
the  friction  or  stoppage  is  not  in  the  mouth. 

I.  Pronounce  aloud  had,  hot,  heat,  and  isolate  and  pro- 
long  the   initial   consonant.      How   is   it    made  ?      A    few 
repetitions  will  suggest  that  the  sound  is  breath  with  some 
stress  upon  it.     Where  is  its  consonantal  friction,  since  it  is 
not  in  the  mouth  ?     Repeat  the  sounds  and  try  to  find  this 
out.     The  breath   is  rubbing  on  the  voice-curtains,  which 
are  partly  opened,  and  the  friction  is  caused  there.     The 
opening  between  the  voice-curtains  is  called  the  Glottis,  so 
we  may  describe  h  as  a  Glottal  Continuant.     If  you  find 
this  in  the  least  degree  confusing  you  may  think  of  h  and 
describe  it  as  Stressed  Breath. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  h  varies  according  to  the 
vowel  that  follows.  This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  h. 
itself  has  no  consonantal  position  in  the  mouth  ;  the  organs 
are  free  to  prepare  for  the  following  vowel,  and  hence  the 
stressed  breath,  h,  passes  now  through  one  shape  of  mouth 
channel,  now  through  another,  and  varies  with  each. 

II.  The  second  sound   is   not   generally  recognised   as 
belonging  to  Polite  Scottish,  but  you  may  have  heard  it,  as 
I  have  done,  from  uneducated  people,  in  whose  speech  it 
takes  the  place  of  the  t-sound  in  water,  butter,  etc.     Perhaps 
you  can  imitate  this  sound  fairly  successfully ;  if  so,  please 
do  so,  as  I  would  like  you  to  realise  how  it  is  made. 

What  happens  is  this :  Instead  of  moving  the  tongue 
upwards  to  the  teeth-ridge,  and  forming  a  stop  consonant  in 
the  mouth,  the  speaker 'makes  a  stop  in  the  larynx.  During 
the  enunciation  of  the  two  vowel  sounds  in  water,  etc.,  the 
voice-curtains  are  close  together  and  vibrating;  after  the 
*  To  avoid  confusion  which  otherwise  invariably  arises. 
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first  vowel  and  before  the  second  the  curtains  are  drawn  so 
tightly  that  they  cease  to  vibrate,  and  entirely  stop  the 
passage  of  the  breath  (cp.  §27);  this  leads  to  an  instant's 
silence,  after  which  the  bands  vibrate  again  and  the  second 
vowel  is  heard.  In  formation  this  corresponds  exactly  to  an 
oral  stop,  d,  b,  etc.,  only  that  instead  of  the  tongue  meeting 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  or  the  lips  being  closed,  it  is  the  voice- 
curtains  which  first  keep  the  breath  back  and  then  release  it. 
This  sound  is  called  a  Glottal  Stop,  and  its  symbol  is  ? 

In  Polite  Scottish  this  sound  often  occurs  before  initial 
vowels  when  it  has  the  effect  of  making  the  vowel  more 
distinct  (compare  the  regular  occurrence  of  this  sound  in  a 
slightly  stronger  form  before  initial  vowels  in  German,  and 
the  *  attack '  necessary  for  vowels  in  good  singing). 

§  53.    Table  of  Scottish  Consonants. 


Back. 

Middle. 

Point. 

Blade. 

Blade- 
Point. 

Point- 
Teeth. 

Lip. 

Lip- 
Teeth. 

Lip- 
Back. 

Stop, 

g 

d 

b 

Open,    - 

j 

j 

Z 

3 

S 

V 

W 

Divided, 

1 

Nasal,    - 

D 

n 

m 

Trill, 

(*) 

r 

Stop, 

k 

t 

P 

Open,    - 

X 

5 

S 

S 

> 

f 

M 

Divided, 

Nasal,    - 

Trill, 

Stressed  Breath  h.  Glottal  Stop  ? 


VIII. 
CLASSIFICATION   OF  VOWELS. 

§54.  DEFINITION.  A  normal  vowel  is  Voice  without 
audible  friction  or  stoppage  in  the  mouth. 

§  55.  The  most  important  factor  in  the  formation  of 
vowels  is  the  tongue,  which  is  divided  for  vowel  classification 
into  two  parts  only,  called  respectively  the  Back  and  the 
Front. 

The  nature  of  any  vowel  is  decided  by  consideration  of 
the  following  points  : 

(1)  What  part  of  the  tongue  articulates. 

(2)  The  distance  between  that  part  and  the  roof  of  the 

mouth. 

(3)  The  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongu'e. 

(4)  The  movements  of«the  lips. 

§  56.  (i)  What  part  of  the  tongue  articulates.  A  vowel 
may  be  made  either  with  the  Back  or  the  Front  of  the 
tongue  ;  such  vowels  are  called  respectively  Back  and  Front 
vowels.  The  vowel  sound  in  zoo  is  a  Back  vowel;  the 
vowel  in  see  is  a  Front  vowel.  In  oo  the  back  of  the  tongue 
is  raised  towards  the  soft  palate,  and  the  rest  of  the  tongue 
slopes  downwards  from  the  back  of  the  mouth  to  the  front. 
In  ee  the  slope  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  front  of 
the  tongue  is  raised  towards  the  hard  palate,  and  the  rest  of 
the  tongue  slopes  downwards,  from  front  to  back.  Both 
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Front  and  Back  vowels  may  be  included  under  the  name  of 
'sloped'  vowels. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  vowels,  called  Flat  vowels.  In 
these  there  is  no  slope ;  the  tongue  is  kept  parallel  with  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  The  sound  expressed  by  the  English 
word  err  *  is  a  Flat  vowel. 

§57.  (2)  The  distance  between  the  part  of  the  tongue 
which  articulates  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  exact 
nature  of  each  vowel,  whether  made  at  the  back  of 
the  mouth  or  in  the  front,  depends  upon  the  distance 
between  the  part  of  the  tongue  articulating  and  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  By  opening  the  mouth  very  slowly,  so 
that  this  distance  very  gradually  increases,  we  get  an  almost 
unlimited  number  of  vowels.  From  among  these  we  select 
three  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  to  serve  as  points  of 
departure.  These  are  called  High,  Mid  and  Low.  In  a 
High  vowel  the  passage  between  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  is  narrow,  just  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the 
voice  to  escape  without  audible  friction.  In  a  Low  vowel 
the  tongue  is  lowered  as  far  as  possible  from  the  roof,  so 
that  we  have  the  widest  possible  passage.  The  Mid  vowel 
stands  halfway  between  these  two.  Examples  :  The  vowel  in 
see  is  a  High  vowel ;  the  vowel  jn  say  is  Mid ;  the  vowel  in 
said  is  Low.f 

§  58.  (3)  The  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  The 
nature  of  vowels  is  further  considerably  affected  by  the 
condition  of  the  tongue  muscles  in  the  part  articulating.  If 
these  muscles  are  braced  up  we  have  a  Tense  vowel.  If  they 
are  loose  and  slack  we  have  a  Slack  vowel. 

*  Scottish  students  find  this  sound  difficult.  By  putting  a  pencil  into 
the  mouth  the  tongue  may  be  kept  flat  along  the  bottom  of  the  mouth, 
.and  the  sound  uttered.  There  is  of  course  no  r  in  this  word  in  English. 

fThis  is  true  of  Scottish,  but  not  of  English.  See  chapter  on  English 
vowels. 
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Apart  from  the  differing  sensation  there  is  also  an  audible 
difference.  A  Tense  vowel  has  a  clear  sound,  a  Slack  vowel 
has  a  dull  sound.  The  i  of  marine  is  a  tense  sound,  that 
heard  in  ///  is  slack. 

§  59.  (4)  The  movements  of  the  lips.  In  many  vowels  the 
nature  of  the  sound  is  also  modified  by  the  pursing  up  or 
pushing  forward  of  the  lips.  Such  are  said  to  be  Bounded, 
The  degree  of  rounding  varies  normally  with  the  height 
of  the  vowel.  High  vowels  have  the  most  rounding,  low 
vowels  the  least ;  mid  vowels  have  medium  rounding. 
When  the  lips  retain  or  assume  their  ordinary  neutral 
position  the  vowel  is  said  to  be  Unrounded.  The  a  in  man 
is  unrounded,  the  o  in  no  is  rounded. 

§  60.  The  vowel  table.  The  following  vowel  table 
embodies  the  four  points  just  discussed. 


TENSE. 

SLACK. 

Back.        Flat.       Front. 

Back.        Flat.       Front. 

High,  - 

i        \ 

7 

13 
T  > 

19 

25 

31  , 

a  \O\\ 

8 

M(xy 

20 

26 

32 

Mid, 

, 

f 

c/  * 

o 

3 

9 

15 

21 

27 

33 

Low, 

A 

4 

10 

16 

22 

28 

34 

High,  - 

1tl 

''A 

y 

5 

11 

17 

23 

29 

35 

Mid, 

6 

12 

18 

24 

30 

36 

Low,    - 

§61.    Study  the  table  carefully,  notice  the   arrangement 
and  recapitulate  the  different  points. 
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High,  mid,  low  refer  to  the  up  and  down  movements  of 
the  tongue,  hence  they  are  placed  vertically  on  the  table. 
Back,  flat  and  front  represent  the  horizontal  movements,  so 
they  are  placed  in  a  straight  line.  The  lips  are  supposed  to 
be  at  the  extreme  right,  hence  the  terms  referring  to  them 
are  placed  there — rounded  and  unrounded ;  hence  also  the 
back  vowels  are  put  on  the  extreme  left,  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  lips.  Any  vowel  may  be  made  tense  or  slack,  so 
the  table  is  divided  by  a  central  vertical  line,  to  the  left  of 
which  are  found  all  the  tense  vowels,  the  slack  vowels  being 
on  the  right.  Rounding  of  the  lips  may  accompany  any 
tongue  position :  above  the  central  horizontal  line  are  the 
unrounded  vowels,  below  are  the  rounded. 

In  drawing  up  this  table  the  two  central  lines,  horizontal 
and  vertical,  should  always  be  made  more  conspicuous  than 
the  other  lines.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  red  ink,  the  rest 
of  the  table  being  in  black.  Number  each  square;  the 
vowels  are  then  easily  referred  to  in  connexion  with  the 
table. 

§  62.  The  table  contains  36  squares,  space  accordingly 
for  36  vowels.  This  does  not  exhaust  all  the  possibilities. 
Each  square  represents  a  certain  definite  position  of  the 
tongue  and  contains  the  sound  uttered  when  the  tongue  is 
placed  in  that  position.  For  example,  square  4  is  the  home 
of  the  English  sound  oo  in  zoo.  The  tongue  has  back  slope, 
and  the  sound  is  articulated  between  the  back  of  the  tongue 
and  the  soft  palate.  Compare  now  the  corresponding 
Scottish  sound.  The  difference  in  pronunciation  is  easily 
perceptible,  yet  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have  two  distinct 
vowels.  One  is  inclined  to  say :  '  Your  oo  is  different 
from  mine.'  The  difference  is  this  :  in  the  Scottish  oo  the 
tongue,  though  retaining  its  back  slope,  is  pushed  a  little 
further  forward  in  the  mouth,  and  the  sound  is  articulated 
between  the  tongue  thus  advanced,  and  the  back  of  the 
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hard  palate.  Such  a  vowel  is  still  a  back  vowel,  but  it  is  a 
new  variety  and  is  called  an  Outer-Back*  We  must  always 
be  ready  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  new  vowel  being  an 
outer  variety  of  one  which  we  already  know. 

§63.  To  Outer-Back  vowels  correspond  Inner-Front 
vowels.  In  these  sounds  the  tongue  retains  its  normal 
front  slope  but  is  at  the  same  time  slightly  retracted.  Thus 
the  short  /-sound  in  English,  especially  when  weakly 
stressed,  is  inner-front  rather  than  front,  as  for  example, 
in  pity. 

Each  square  may  contain  inner  or  outer  varieties  as  well 
as  the  original  normal  sound. 

Note  that  advancing  a  back  vowel  does  not  make  a  flat  vowel.  A 
vowel  continues  to  be  back  so  long  as  it  has  back  tongue  slope  whether 
it  be  retracted  or  advanced. 

$64.  Two  vowels  uttered  in  the  same  breath,  impulse 
form  a  Diphthong.  The  position  of  the  first  element  in  a 
diphthong  is  always  difficult  to  decide,  because  the  tongue 
does  not  rest  upon  it  but  passes  immediately  in  the  direction 
of  the  second  element. 

*  Compare  Sweet,  Primer  of  Phonetics*,  §  37  ;  and  Sweet,  Sounds  of 
English,  §§98-104. 


IX. 
VOWELS   AND    DIPHTHONGS    OF   SCOTTISH. 

§  65.  A.  Vowels.  Take  the  words :  me,  may,  err.  Say 
the  first  aloud,  naturally  at  first,  then  very  slowly,  separating 
as  much  as  possible  consonant  and  vowel,  and  lastly,  isolate 
the  vowel  and  repeat  it  several  times  by  itself.  Go  back 
then  to  the  original  word  to  make  sure  that  the  isolated 
vowel  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  vowel  in  the  word. 
Now  consider  how  this  sound  is  made.  The  front  of  the 
tongue  (cp.  §55)  is  raised  high  in  the  mouth  (§57)  in  the 
direction  of  the  hard  palate,  the  muscles  are  braced  up 
(§58)  and  the  lips  are  neutral  (§  59).  The  vowel  is  accord- 
ingly high-front-tense-unrounded.  The  symbol  is  i  (cp. 
French  ia\  etc.).  Repeat  may  in  similar  fashion  until  the 
vowel  can  be  isolated  easily  and  distinctly;  for  this  the 
symbol  is  e  (cp.  French  ete).  For  e  the  distance  between 
the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth  has  been  widened  :  it 
is  the  mid-front-tense-unrounded  vowel. 

Now  say  i,  e,  and  notice  the  distance  the  tongue  falls,  and 
remember  that  you  are  passing  from  high  to  mid  position. 

It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  isolate  clearly  the  vowel 
of  err.  It  is  best  to  say  the  whole  word  very  slowly, 
separating  the  vowel  from  the  consonant  as  much  as 
possible,  until  the  ears  become  accustomed  to  the  sound  of 
the  vowel  alone.  This  sound  is  articulated  like  the  others, 
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except  that  it  is  the  low  vowel  of  the  series.     Its  symbol 
is  6. 

$66.  Compare  the  vowel  e  in  may,  made,  etc.,  with  the 
vowel  in  mud  and  but.  Isolate  this  latter  sound  (symbol  D) 
and  compare  it  again  with  e.  How  do  they  agree  ?  Both 
are  made  with  lips  neutral,  with  tightened  tongue  muscles, 
and  with  a  fairly  wide  distance  between  the  tongue  and  the 
roof  of  the  mouth ;  both  are  unrounded,  tense  and  mid. 
They  differ  as  regards  the  place  where  the  sound  is  arti- 
culated. D  is  made  between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and 
the  soft  palate,  and  is  therefore  a  back  vowel. 

Repeat  frequently  D,  e  and  notice  the  forward  movement 
of  the  tongue. 

§  67.  Now  compare  the  vowel  in  but  with  that  in  boat,  D 
with  o.  Repeat  them  and  try  to  discover  the  difference  by 
watching  your  mouth  in  a  mirror.  A  difference  in  the 
position  of  the  lips  is  noticed  at  once,  o  has  the  same 
tongue  position  as  D,  but  for  it  the  lips  are  pushed  forward 
and  rounded.  It  is  mid-back-tense-rounded  and  belongs 
to  square  5. 

§  68.  Return  to  the  vowel  in  me  and  compare  it  with  the 
vowel  in  hit  (symbol  /).  Take  a  hand-glass  and  say  i,  /", 
raising  the  head  and  watching  the  tongue.  Both  are  high, 
front  and  unrounded,  but  they  differ  in  the  condition  of 
the  tongue's  muscles :  in  i  these  are  tense,  but  in  /  they 
are  relaxed  or  slack.  /  is  high-front-slack-unrounded 
(square  31). 

§  69.  See  now  if  you  can  discover  a  vowel  standing  to  o  in 
the  same  relation  as  /  does  to  i.  Say  W,  <>-(?),  and  try  to 
decide  which  of  your  sounds  will  fill  the  space.  The  sound 
needed  is  .the  o  of  not,  got,  etc.,  for  which  the  symbol  is  o. 
It  is  mid-back-slack-rounded  and  fills  square  23. 

§  70.  Turn  to  §  62  and  read  again  carefully  the  description 
of  outer-back  vowels.  Say  aloud  the  following  words  :  put, 

E 
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bush,  pool,  boot.  Isolate  the  vowel,  which  for  the  present 
may  be  written  u.  With  the  help  of  a  mirror  we  see  that 
the  lips  are  protruded ;  it  is  therefore  a  rounded  vowel. 
What  are  the  position  and  condition  of  the  tongue?  If  you 
say  x  as  in  loch  and  then  u,  you  will  find  that  the  tongue 
position  does  not  change  very  greatly ;  the  lips  move,  of 
course,  and  this  gives  at  first  a  sensation  of  decided  change, 
but  concentrate  attention  on  the  back  of  the  tongue  and 
you  will  find  the  movement  there  to  be  slight.  The  vowel 
then  must  be  made  with  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  in 
the  high  position,  since  it  is  not  far  from  the  consonantal 
position  of  x-  It  is  high-back-rounded. 

Is  it  tense  or  slack?  This  point  must  be  decided  by 
each  reader  for  himself.  I  have  heard  both.  When  the 
sound  is  uttered  with  emphasis  it  is,  I  think,  always  tense, 
but  in  rapid  speech  in  the  West  of  Scotland  the  slack  sound 
is  not  infrequent. 

Whether  slack  or  tense  it  is  rarely  full-back  but  almost 
always  outer-back.  A  small  2  after  the  letter  shows  that 
it  is  outer.  The  tense  vowel  is  written  u2,  the  slack  ?/2 
(squares  4  and  22). 

§  71.  Pronounce  aloud  the  following  words  :  path,  father, 
hard,  hat.  The  first  thing  to  discover  is  the  number  of 
vowel  sounds  which,  in  your  own  pronunciation,  these  words 
represent.  Do  you  divide  these  words  into  two  groups,  or 
have  they  all  the  same  sound  ?  Some  Scottish  speakers  use 
the  same  sound  in  all  these  words,  some  pronounce  the  ci  in 
hard  differently  to  the  other  three,  others  hard  and  father 
alike,  and  path  and  hat. 

If  hard  (father]  are  pronounced  differently  from  the  others 
they  contain  a  deeper  sound,  made  somewhat  further  back 
in  the  mouth.  Those  who  pronounce  all  the  sounds  alike 
may  disregard  for  the  moment  what  is  said  about  the  deeper 
variety,  and  notice  only  the  description  of  the  other  sound. 
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Say  several  times  i-/,  and  then  try  to  find  a  vowel  which 
bears  the  same  resemblance  to  D  (in  but}  as  /  does  to  i. 

Say  O-D,  or,  in  other  words,  unround  o  by  keeping  the 
tongue  firmly  in  position  and  moving  the  lips  back.  Now 
unround  o. 

The  sound  which  results  from  both  experiments,  if  correctly 
performed,  is  the  same,  namely,  the  rather  deep  a  sometimes 
heard  in  Scottish  hard,  always  in  Standard  English  father : 
the  mid-back-slack-unrounded  vowel.  The  more  typical 
Scottish  sound  is  a  slightly  advanced  variety  *  of  a.  Say 
again  path,  pat,  man.  The  tongue  is  lowered  as  well  as 
advanced,  and  the  sound  is  low-back-outer-unrounded- 
slack ;  the  symbol  is  a. 

The  use  of  a  for  all  the  words  under  discussion  is 
sometimes  heard,  but  should  be  avoided. 

§72.  Butter,  author,  colour.  In  these  three  words  it  is 
the  vowel  of  the  second  syllable  that  we  are  to  discuss. 
Notice  that  in  all  three  the  sound  of  the  second  syllable  is 
the  same,  though  the  spelling  is  different.  The  tongue's 
muscles  are  relaxed,  and  the  lips  are  unrounded ;  so  much 
is  easily  felt  and  seen.  We  have  yet  to  discover  the  part  of 
the  tongue  used,  and  its  distance  from  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  Comparison  with  i  will  show  that  this  is  not  a  front 
vowel,  and  with  u  that  it  is  not  a  back  vowel.  The  tongue 
slopes  neither  to  the  back  nor  to  the  front.  It  is  therefore 
a  flat  vowel.  The  tongue  is  not  very  close  to  the  roof  nor 
touching  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  so  it  is  a  mid  vowel.  The 
symbol  is  Q  and  it  belongs  to  square  26. 

*To  reach  this  sound  lower  the  tongue  from  a  (sq.  20)  to  another 
deeper  a  (sq.  21,  normal  position),  then  advance  to  the  outer  sound. 
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§73.    Table  of  Scottish  vowels. 


TENSE. 

SLACK. 

Rounded.  Unrounded. 

Back.        Flat.       Front. 

Back.        Flat.       Front. 

High,  - 

i 

7 

13 

i 

19 

25 

31 
I 

Mid,     - 

2 
D 

8 

14 

e 

20 

a 

26 

e 

32 

Low,    - 

3 

9 

15 

8 

21 

a 

27 

33 

High,  - 

4 

u2 

10 

16 

22 

u* 

28 

34 

Mid, 

5 

0 

11 

17 

23 
0 

29 

35 

Low,    - 

6 

12 

18 

24 

30 

36 

§74.  B.  Diphthongs.  Take  the  following  words  :  chide, 
tide,  tied,  apply,  fly,  pride,  pried  (pry),  child,  night,  file. 
Decide  first  of  all  upon  the  number  of  diphthongs  re- 
presented:  are  there  one  or  two?  There  are  two  at  least, 
in  the  pronunciation  of  most  Scottish  speakers,  considered 
individually,  and  when  a  group  of  speakers  is  examined,  four 
different  types  of  diphthong  may  be  distinguished.  Say  any 
of  these  words  very  slowly,  then  isolate  the  diphthong,  and 
lastly  try  to  separate  it  into  its  two  elements.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  discover  that  it  consists  of  some  kind  of  a-sound, 
followed  by  some  kind  of  i  or  i. 

We  will  now  describe  the  various  types,  and  it  must  be 
the  reader's  task  to  assign  to  his  own  sounds  their  proper 
analysis.  (The  task  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  beginners 
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had  better  be  content  at  first  with  the  general  analysis.) 
The  words  tied  and  tide  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the 
two  types  of  diphthong.  In  tied  the  first  and  second 
elements  are  slack,  ai ;  in  tide  both  elements  are  tense,  oi. 
Another  diphthong  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  a/,  par- 
ticularly in  the  pronunciation  of  men.  In  it  the  first  element 
is  decidedly  deeper,  probably  low-back-slack-unrounded, 
and  it  may  be  symbolised  by  A/.  The  fourth  variety  is 
more  frequently  heard  from  women,  and  is  then  commonly 
used  for  all  words  of  this  class ;  in  it  a  takes  the  place  of  a, 
and  by  some  the  a  is  advanced  almost  to  the  low-front 
position.  The  symbol  for  this  diphthong  is  a* 

§75.  Isolate  and  try  to  analyse  the  diphthong  of  house, 
now,  etc.  It  will  be  found  to  consist  of  some  form  of  a 
followed  by  an  u-sound.  Here  again  different  varieties 
are  heard,  and  the  reader  must  try  to  decide  upon  his  own. 
The  second  element  is  always  the  high-back-rounded- 
advanced  vowel,  but  by  some  speakers  it  is  pronounced 
slack,  by  others  tense.  The  first  element  is  either  a  or  D, 
the  former  being  more  frequently  heard  now.  The  symbols 
are  au2  and  ou2. 

§  76.  The  diphthong  heard  in  coil,  toy,  etc.,  consists  of 
the  mid-;back-rounded-slack  vowel  0,  followed  by  the  high- 
front-slack-unrounded  z',  symbol  oi. 


X. 


COMPARISON  OF  SCOTTISH  AND  STANDARD 
ENGLISH. 

§77.  The  sounds  of  Scottish  differ  materially  from  those 
of  standard  English,  both  as  regards  vowels  and  consonants. 
If  a  Scottish  speaker  wishes  to  speak  standard  English 
correctly  he  must  have,  first  of  all,  a  definite  conception 
of  existing  differences.  He  should  understand  clearly  how 
each  sound  which  he  normally  pronounces  is  made,  and 
how  it  differs  from  the  corresponding  sound  of  the  new 
dialect  he  is  about  to  acquire.  Secondly,  he  must  know 
how  the  new  sounds  he  learns  are  to  be  distributed;  in 
other  words,  in  what  words  to  use  them,  and  how  the 
distribution  of  sounds  in  the  new  dialect  compares  with 
that  of  the  old  (cp.  Wyld,  The  Growth  of  English,  p.  53; 
The  Teaching  of  Readi?ig,  chap.  v.).  Both  tasks  are  difficult, 
and  require  perseverance  and  patient  study.  The  aim  of 
the  present  chapter  is  to  indicate  the  main  differences 
between  the  form  of  Scottish  we  are  considering  and  the 
standard  dialect.  As  before,  the  consonants  will  be  dealt 
with  first. 

A.   Consonants. 

§78.  The  use  of  I.  The  most  obvious  difference  in  the 
pronunciation  of  consonants  is  the  use  of  r  by  Scottish 
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speakers  in  positions  where  English  no  longer  has  this 
sound.  The  rules  for  the  pronunciation  and  omission  of 
r  in  English  are  : 

(1)  r  is  pronounced  before  a  vowel-sound  (a)  initial  —  rat, 
(1))  medial — bread,  airy. 

(2)  r   is   not  pronounced   (a)  before  a  consonant — art, 
arm,  (fr)  before  a  silent  vowel — aired,  wares. 

(3)  r  final  in  a  word  is  silent  unless  followed  immediately 
by  a  vowel  in  a  following  word — ba(r},  but  bar  of  iron.    Even 
in  the  latter  case  some  English  speakers  omit  the  r,  but  this 
is  not  to  be  imitated. 

§  79.  1.  In  forming  1  in  English  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is 
raised  to  the  teeth-ridge,  and  the  part  immediately  behind 
the  tip  is  somewhat  hollowed.  This  hollowing  makes  the 
English  1  much  darker  than,  for  instance,  the  French  1 
where  the  part  behind  the  tip  is  arched.  In  Scottish  the 
hollowing  is  much  more  considerable  than  in  English,  and 
the  1  still  '  darker.'  Among  less  educated  speakers  this  is 
exaggerated  to  the  extent  of  totally  altering  the  preceding 
vowel,  such  pronunciations  as  hull  for  hill  resulting.  It  is 
certainly  worth  while  to  try  and  attain  the  clearer  1-sound  as 
being  more  distinct.  Practice  making  the  tongue  convex 
behind  the  point,  and  then  only  allow  it  to  be  very  slightly 
concave. 

§80.  t,  d.  I  have  already  mentioned  (§45)  the  ten- 
dency of  some  Scottish  speakers  to  make  these  sounds  as 
point-teeth  rather  than  as  point  consonants  before  r,  the 
result  to  English  ears  being  that  a  th-sound  is  heard  between 
the  t  and  r  in  trade,  for  example.  This  only  occurs,  as  far 
as  I  know,  when  a  speaker  distinctly  trills  the  r,  and  the  two 
points  are,  in  my  opinion,  intimately  connected.  The  pro- 
nunciation has  a  somewhat  slovenly  effect  and  is  to  be 
avoided. 

§81.    g  and  x  (CP-  §§47>  48)-      These  sounds  are  not 
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heard  in  standard  English,  and  most  English  speakers  find 
them  difficult  to  acquire,  and  substitute  k. 

§82.  w,  AL  Scottish  speakers  preserve  the  distinction 
between  these  two  sounds,  pronouncing  Ai.  wherever  the 
spelling  has  wh.  In  standard  English,  especially  in  the 
South,  the  voiceless  sound  does  not  occur,  witch  and  which 
being  alike  pronounced  wz'tj. 

§83.  S,  ]>.  The  formation  of  these  two  consonants  is 
identical  in  English  and  Scottish,  but  the  distribution  is 
somewhat  different.  The  voiceless  sound  occurs  more 
frequently  in  Scottish  than  in  English.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  those  words  which  in  standard  English  have  a 
voiced  initial :  'than,  that,  the,  thee,  tJiou,  thy,  thine,  their, 
them,  then,  thence,  there,  these,  they,  this,  thither,  those,  though, 
thus.  Scottish  readers  should  mark  any  word  in  this  list 
in  which  they  vary  from  the  standard  sound :  thither, 
thence,  and  though  have  usually  a  voiceless  initial  in  Scottish. 

Further,  the  standard  dialect  has  wi<5,  wiftaut,  whereas  in 
both  these  words  ]?  is  commonly  used  in  Scottish. 

B.   Vowels. 

§  84.  /  in  bit,  little,  pretty,  etc.  In  English  the  tendency, 
especially  in  unstressed  syllables,  is  to  retract  this  vowel. 
In  Scottish  the  vowel  is  often  lowered  towards  the  mid- 
position.  Highland  speakers  pronounce  a  high  vowel,  but 
make  it  tense.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
tongue  in  the  high-front-slack  position  (§§56-58),  and  to 
make  a  clear  /-sound. 

§  85.  i  in  heed,  me,  marine,  etc.  This  vowel  is  high- front- 
tense-unrounded.  In  English  it  is  long  or  diphthongised 
(cp.  §96 (a)).  Scottish  speakers  pronounce  it  half-long. 

§86.  e  in  bet,  red,  den.  This  vowel  is  mid-front-slack, 
and  is  very  characteristic  of  English.  Scottish  speakers 
substitute  s,  that  is,  they  lower  the  tongue  and  tighten  its 
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muscles.  In  the  opinion  of  some  phoneticians  the  Scottish 
6  only  varies  from  the  English  in  being  lowered,  coming 
thus  near  the  se-position,  but  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  this 
view. 

In  Scottish  this  vowel  is  usually  pronounced  half-long. 

§  87.  83  in  man,  bad,  shall,  the  low-front-slack  vowel.  The 
most  frequent  sound  heard  in  Scottish  in  these  words  is  a 
(cp.  §71),  but  a  is  also  possible.  I  have  heard  a  more 
frequently  from  men  than  from  women. 

§88.  e.  Low-front-tense.  In  English  this  sound  never 
occurs  alone,  but  always  in  close  combination  with  the 
sound  9,  the  two  together  forming  a  diphthong.  Examples : 
air,  69 ;  share,  Js9.  Notice  that  in  these  words  Scottish 
has  quite  a  different  vowel,  namely,  e,  and  that  the  r  is 
pronounced — English,  69  ;  Scottish,  er. 

§89.  a  in  father,  heart,  path,  the  mid-back-slack-un- 
rounded vowel.  Some  Scottish  speakers  use  this  vowel  in 
these  words,  while  others  substitute  a  (cp.  §  71). 

§90.  D  in  run,  come.  In  English  generally  pronounced 
as  the  mid-back-slack-outer ;  in  Scottish  this  sound  is  some- 
times heard,  but  the  mid-back-tense  is  more  general. 

§91.  u  in  mood,  rude,  and  u  in  full,  good.  The  former  of 
these  two  sounds  is,  in  English,  sometimes  a  diphthong 
(cp.  §96  (<:)),  if  not,  it  is  the  rounded-high-back-tense  vowel 
pronounced  long.  The  latter  sound  is  high-back  rounded- 
slack  and  short.  In  Scottish  no  distinction  is  made  between 
these  two  classes  of  u-sound.  For  both  Scottish  speakers 
substitute  an  outer  high-back-rounded  vowel  (cp.  §  62).  The 
quantity  is  also  different  from  either  of  the  English  vowels, 
it  is  shorter  than  the  long  u  of  mood  but  longer  than  the 
u  of/////. 

In  weakly-stressed  syllables  this  sound  occurs  short. 

§  92.  o  in  law,  y  in  not,  got.  These  sounds  differ  precisely 
as  did  the  preceding;  both  sounds  are  low-rounded-back, 
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but  the  former  is  tense  and  long  and  the  latter  slack  and 
short.  Scottish  substitutes  for  both  the  mid-back-rounded- 
slack  half-long  or  short  (§  69). 

Note  that  the  English  o  in  law  is  distinctly  over  rounded. 

§93.  A  as  in  err,  bird,  churn.  These  words  have  all  the 
same  vowel-sound  in  English,  the  r  being  of  course  silent. 
It  is  the  low-flat-unrounded-tense  vowel.  It  is  not  a  sound 
which  occurs  in  Scottish,  but  can  be  learned  without  diffi- 
culty. The  tongue  must  be  kept  flat  along  the  bottom  of 
the  mouth,  and  in  first  attempts  it  is  useful  to  put  a  pencil 
in  one's  mouth  to  preserve  the  low-flat  position  of  the 
tongue.  A  Scotchman  pronouncing  in  his  natural  speech 
the  three  words  given  above  will  note  that  the  English 
A-sound  takes  the  place  of  several  different  Scottish  vowels. 

§  94.  a.  The  latter  vowel  in  butter,  rather,  is  mid-flat-slack- 
unrounded.  This  vowel  occurs  in  English  only  in  unstressed 
syllables.  It  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  since  it  takes 
the  place  of  other  vowels  when  these  become  unstressed 
through  their  position  in  the  sentence.  Thus,  compare  the 
differences  in  the  word  was  in  the  following  sentences  : 
*  I  tell  you  it  was,5  'They  said  he  was  coming  now.' 

In  Scottish  this  9  has  a  different  distribution.  It  is  used 
sometimes  where  English  would  use  ;",  for  example,  fesaz, 
w/men,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  not  used  in 
Scottish  where  it  would  be  used  in  English.  In  its  place 
occur  weakened  varieties  of  the  original  vowel,  or  in  the 
case  of  some  speakers,  the  mid-flat-tense-unrounded  sound. 

The  Diphthongs. 

§95.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  standard  English  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  diphthongise  long  vowel-sounds.  This 
tendency  is  not  shared  by  Scottish  speakers. 

The  English  diphthongs  with  their  Scotch  equivalents 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
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§  96.    i.  So-called  ( long'  E?iglish  vowels  which  are  in 
reality  diphthongs. 

(a)  The  sound  in  heed,  meat,  etc.  (cp.  §85).     The  first 
element  in  this  diphthong  is  the  high-front-tense-unrounded 
vowel  i.     The  speaker  begins  to  pronounce  with  his  tongue 
in  position  for  this  high-front  vowel  but  fails  to  keep  the 
tongue  steady.      He  raises  it  slightly  before  the  sound  is 
finished,    and    by    so  doing    passes    from    the   high  vowel 
position  to  the  adjacent  middle-open  consonant  position  j. 
The   symbol    for   this   diphthong    is    ij.       Note   that    the 
consonantal  element  is  very  slight  and  by  many  speakers 
omitted    entirely.      The    corresponding  vowel    in   Scottish 
is   the    high-front-tense  unrounded    without    any    trace    of 
diphthongisation. 

(b)  The    sound   in    may,    change^   take.      This    sound   is 
invariably  diphthongised  by  all  speakers  of  standard  English. 
Its  first  element  is   the  mid-front-slack-unrounded   vowel, 
its  second  the  high-front-slack-unrounded.     The  symbol  is 
ei.     Note  that  this  diphthong  and  the  foregoing  illustrate 
the  tendency  in  English  to  lift  the  tip  of  the  tongue.     It  is 
very  difficult  for  an  English  speaker  to  keep  the  tongue  still 
throughout  the  whole  of  a  long  sound.     Hence  their  many 
difficulties  with  the  pronunciation  of  French  for  example. 

(c)  The  sound  in  mood,  rude,  etc.     The  first  element  is 
the   high-back-tense-rounded    vowel,    and    diphthongisation 
is  heard  when  lips  and  tongue  are  not  kept  perfectly  steady 
throughout  the  enunciation  of  the  sound.     By  a  slight  extra 
rounding  of  the  lips  w  is  reached.     The  symbol  for  the 
diphthong  is  uw.     As  in  the  case  of  the  previous  sound 
diphthongisation  is  not  invariable  even  among  speakers  of 
standard  English  (cp.  §91),  and  it  is  absent  in  Scottish. 

(d)  The  sound  in  no,  told,  shoulder,  etc.     The  first  sound 
is  the  mid-back-tense-rounded  vowel,  but  before  the  sound 
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is  finished  the  lips  have  moved  forward  a  little,  producing 
the  effect  of  a  high-back-rounded  vowel.  Possibly  the 
tongue  moves  upwards  too.  The  symbol  is  ou.  Note  that 
where  there  is  no  rounding  of  the  original  vowel,  diph- 
thongisation  is  caused  by  a  slight  upward  movement  of  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  ij,  ei;  where  there  is  rounding  the  forward 
movement  of  the  lips  is  responsible  for  the  introduction  of 
a  second  element,  ou,  uw. 

§97.    2.   The  murmur  diphthongs  of  English. 

A  number  of  diphthongs  arise  in  English  through  the  loss 
of  r  in  pronunciation,  though  not  in  spelling,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  9  (cp.  §  78),  which,  with  the  preceding  vowel, 
forms  a  diphthong.  In  Scottish  the  r  is  pronounced,  so 
such  diphthongs  do  not  arise. 

(a)  ear,  cheer,  mere,  etc.     English  /a,  Scottish  ir ;  English 
tj/a,  Scottish  tjir;  English  m/a,  Scottish  mir. 

(b)  pair,  share,  etc.      English  psa,  Scottish  per ;  English 
$sa,  Scottish  Jer. 

(c)  poor,  cure,  skewer,  etc.     English  pua,*  Scottish  pu2r ; 
English  hjua,  Scottish  lyur ;  English  skjua,  Scottish  skju2r. 

(d)  shore,    oar,    door,    etc.     English   $oa,f   Scottish    §or; 
English  oa,  Scottish  or ;  English  doe,  Scottish  dor. 

§  98.     3.  Diphthongs  occurring  in  English  and  Scottish. 

(a)  The  sound  in  high,  fly,  file,  etc.  The  comparison  of 
English  and  Scottish  is  complicated  by  the  different  varieties 
of  this  diphthong  at  present  heard  in  Scottish  (cp.  §  74). 
In  English  the  diphthong  consists  of  the  advanced  a  sound 

*  Several  other  pronunciations  are  possible  (cp,  Wyld,  Growth  of 
English,  p.  36). 

t  By  many  speakers  the  8  is  dropped  in  these  words,  the  sound  in 
their  case  ceasing  to  be  a  diphthong. 
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(cp.  §71),  followed  by  a  retracted  /  (symbol  a**).  In  Scot 
land  the  original  native  sound  would  appear  to  be  oi  (cp. 
§  74),  which  is  being  abandoned  more  or  less  consciously. 
The  sounds  heard  now  are  oi,  a/,  and  a/".  Among  those 
who  pronounce  the  last  there  is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
the  advancing  of  a  till  a  diphthong,  which  we  may  write  &i, 
results.  This  has  an  affected  sound  and  should  be  avoided. 

(b)  The  sound  in  house,  town,  etc.     The  symbol  au  fairly 
represents  this  diphthong  as   it  is   heard   in  English.      It 
is    mid-back-slack-unrounded   followed  by   high-back-slack- 
rounded.     The  chief  difference  in   Scottish  is  the  substi- 
tution of  u2  for  the  English  //.     Further,  D  is  sometimes 
heard  for  a. 

(c)  The  sound  in  boy,  coil,  joy.     The  first  element  in  this 
diphthong  in  English  is  the  low-back-tense  vowel  normally 
rounded,  lacking,  that  is,  the  over-rounding  which  it  receives 
when  it  stands  alone,  t     Scottish  speakers    substitute   the 
mid-back-slack-rounded  vowel,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
under-round  or  lower  it.     Symbols  :  English  o/,  Scottish  oi.\ 

t  For  slightly  different  analyses  see  Sweet,  Printer  of  Phonetics,  3rd  ed. 
§  201  ;  Jones,  Pronunciation  of  English,  §  145  ;  Wyld,  Growth  of 
English,  p.  35. 
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Texts. 
A.    Scottish  A 

i.    roz  elmar.  —  baz  w^ltar  sav/ds  landgr. 
a  Mot  9velz  <5g  ssptard  res? 
a  M<?t  89  form  d/va/n  ? 
M0t  svr/  V9rtj&2  svn  gres? 
roz  elmgr,  01  wor  Sazh. 

roz  elmgr  hu2m  Siz  wekfu2!  azz 
me  wip,  hot  nsvar  si; 
o  na/t  9v  msmgn'z  9n  sa/z, 
a/  k0ns/'kret  t9  Si. 

NOTES. 

1.  One  student  told  me  she  had  always  used  the  diphthong  oi  until 
at  school  she  was  taught  to  say  ai. 

2.  The  pronunciation  '  virtjz*2  '  was  given  by  one  speaker. 

3.  Several  students  pronounced  'naz't.' 

4.  '  Ah  !  '  was  pronounced  a  by  some,  and  a  by  others. 

5.  For  English  version  of  this  and  the  two  following  texts,  cp.  Wyld, 
7  caching  of  Reading,  pp.  99,  103,  and  78. 


2.    89  ds]?bed.  —  t<?m9s  hu2d. 
wi  w0t$t  h9r  briS/rj,  ]?ru2  89  noit, 
h9r  bri(5/rj  s^?ft  9nd  lo, 
9z  m  h9r  brsst  89  vvev  9V  la/f 
kept  hivmg  tu2  9n  fro. 

so  sa/bntl/  wi  simd  tu2  spik, 
so  slol/  mu2vd  9baz/2t, 
9z  wi  h9d  lent  hgr  haf  a^2r  paz/2rz 
tu2  ik  hgr  b'v/rj  a«2t. 

f  Texts  i,  2,  3,  were  prepared  by  groups  of  students. 
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a//2r  vei7  hops  b/'la/d  ou2r  firz, 
az/2r  firz  aw2r  hops  bz'la/'d — 
wi  ]*?t  h9r  dam)  Men  §i  slspt, 
and  slip/rj  Men  Ji  da/d. 

for  A\sn  Sg  m0rn  kem  dz'm  and  sad, 
9n(d)  tj/l  w/}?  erlz  $a//2rz, 
hgr  kwa/gt  az'l/dz  klozd — Ji  had 
gnoSgr  m^rn  Sgn  aw2rz. 

3.    89  twelfj?  tjaptgr  9v  ikliziastiz,  verszz  won  t9  sevn. 

n'membgr  naz/2  So/  krietgr  in  Sg  dez  9v  Scu  ju2]?,  Ma/1  Si 
ivl  dez  kom  n<?t,  n6?r  69  jirz  dn?  nai,  MSH  ^aw2  Jit  se  a/  hav 
no  pl£39r  in  5sm.  Ava/1  89  son,  or  89  la/t,  <?r  ^9  mu2n,  or  69 
starz  bi  not  darkand,  nor  89  kla^2dz  n'torn  aft9r  Sg  ren  :  in  69 
de  A\SH  89  kipgrz  9v  Sg  haw2s  $9!  trsmbl,  9nd  69  str^Tj  msn 
Jgl  baz/2  Ssmsslvz,  9nd  S9  gramdgrz  sis  bikoz  Se  ar  fju2,  9nd 
t5oz  S9t  Iu2k  au2t  9v  89  wmdoz  bi  darkgnd,  9nd  69  dorz  Jl  bi 
Jot  in  89  strits,  Men  89  sa/;2nd  9v  ^9  gra/nd/rj  /z  lo,  9nd  hi  Jl 
ra/z  op  at  89  vot's  9v  Sg  bord,  and  o\  89  d^tgrz  9v  mju'2zik  $1  bi 
br#t  lo;  dso  Men  5e  Jl  bi  afred  9v  Sat  Av/tJ  /z  ha/,  9nd  firz 
Jl  bi  in  $9  we,  9nd  Si  amgnd  tri  $1  flpr/J,  9nd  Sg  grash^pgr  Jl 
bi  g  bordgn,  gnd  d/za/r  Jl  fel:  bzk^z  man  goe>  tu2  iz  lorj  hom 
9nd  Sg  morngrz  go  gbaw-t  Sg  strits  :  or  evgr  ISi  silver  kord  bi 
Iu2st,  or  Sg  goldn  bol  bi  brokn,  or  Sg  p/tjgr  bi  brokn  gt  Sg 
faz^2ntn,,^r  Sg  Mil  bi  brokn  gt  Sg  s/stgrn.  Sen  Jal  Sg  dost  n'torn 
tu2  Sg  er]?  9z  it  vtoz,  gnd  Sg  spirit  $1  ntorn  t^2  g6»d  hu2  gev  it. 

4.    frgm  karla/lz  esi  on  bornz.* 

S/  eksglgns  gv  bornz  iz  mdid  gmorj  Sg  rergst,  MeSgr  in 
poitri  or  proz,  bt  gt  Sg  sem  toim  it  iz  plen  gnd  iz/1/  rekgg- 
na/zd  :  h/z  s/nser/t/,  h/z  md/spjgtgbl  er  gv  tru2]?.  hir  gr  no 

*  Prepared  from  the  educated  speech  of  the  West  of  Scotland.  The 
degree  of  advancing  of  u  varies  in  different  speakers,  in  some  it  is 
hardly  advanced  at  all.  e  is  sometimes  heard  instead  of  e  in  words 
which  in  standard  English  have  e. 
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fabju2l3S  woz  or  d^oiz  ;  no  h01o  fantastz'k  ssnt/m9ntal/t/z; 
no  wa/rdr<?n  r/fa/n/rjz,  a/figr  in  tyot  or  fil/r)  :  89  pajan  <5gt  iz 
trest  b/for  DS  haz  glod  in  9  1/v/rj  hart  ;  tS/  <?p/nJ9n  hi  ot9rz 
h9z  r/zn  /n  h/z  on  oncbrstand/r),  9nd  bin  9  la/t  tu2  /z  on  stsps. 
hi  doz  not  ra/t  fr9m  hirse,  b9t  fr9m  sa/t  9nd  /kspir/gns,  it  iz 
59  sinz  5t  hi  9z  1/vd  9nd  Ieb9rd  9m/dst  5t  hi  d/skra/bz  ;  Soz 
sinz,  ru2d  9nd  hombl  9z  $e  ar,  hgv  k/ndld  bju2t/fu2l  /mojgnz 
in  h/z  sol,  nobl  jwts,  911  dsfmgt  r/z^lvz;  9nd  hi  spiks  for]) 
*\ot  iz  in  h/m,  not  frgm  eni  a//2twgrd  ko\  9V  van/t/  or  /ntgrgst, 
bt  bikoz  h/z  hart  iz  tu2  fu'-'l  t9  bi  sa/bnt.  hi  spiks  n  w/J> 
sotj  msbd/  9nd  md?dju2lejn  9z  hi  kan  ;  in  homl/  rost/k 
d.5/r)gl  ;  bt  it  iz,  h/z  on  911  dssnju'Vn.  S/s  /z  89  grand  sikrgt 
for  fa/nd/T)  rid9rz  9nd  riten/rj  Sgm  :  let  h/m  hu2  \vu-d  mu'2v 
9nd  k9nv/ns  oforz,  bi  fgrst  mu2vd  9nd  kanv/nst  hz'msslf.  tu2 
svn  po/t,  tu  evr/  ra/t9r,  wi  ma/t  se  :  bi  tru2,  z'f  ju2  wu2d  bi 
b/livd.  1st  9  man  bt  spik  forty  w/j?  d58nju2m  9rn9stn9s  89 
]?<?t,  5i  imojdn.  5i  aktju2al  kgndz'Jgn  9v  h/z  on  hart;  9nd  oSgr 
men,  so  strendsl/  9r  wi  <?1  n/t  t9gsc59r  ba/S9  ta/  9v  smipg]^/, 
most  9nd  w/1  g/v  hid  t9  h/m.  /n  kiDltjgr,  m  /kstsnt  9v  vju2, 
wi  me  stand  9bov  (S9  spikgr  or  b/lo  h/m  ;  b9t  m  a/Sgr  kes, 
h/z  wordz,  if  Se  ar  9rn/st  9nd  s/nsir,  w/1  fa/nd  som  r/sp<?ns 
wz]^/n  ||  DS  ;  f9r  m  spa/t  9v  ol  kasu-gl  V9ra//t/z  /n  a?/2tw9rd 
rarjk,  ^r  /nwgrd,  az  fes  ansgrz  tu2  fes,  so  doz  5/  hart  9v  man 
tu2  man. 


5.    fiv?m  'msm^r/zf  and  portrgts.'  —  bo/  ar  si 

(59  d/v/59n  9v  res9z  iz  mor  Jarpl/  markt  w/]?/n  89  b<?rd9rz 
9V  sk<?tl9nd  /tsslf  San  b9twin  89  kontr/z.  t  galowe  9nd 
boxsn,  loS/an  9nd  l^xcibgr,  ar  loik  form  parts;  jst  ju2  me 
tju2z  9  man  fr<?m  sn/  9v  Sgm,  9nd,  tsn  t9  won,  hi  Jal  pru2v 
tu2  h9v  59  hsd  mark  9V  9  sk^t.  9  ssntju2r/  9nd  9  haf  9go  89 

||  Or  w/8/n. 

t  The  unstressed  i  is  pronounced  half-tense. 

*  Prepared  by  W.  L.  Renwick,  Glasgow. 
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hoitandar  wor  9  dz'fgrgnt  k0stju2m,  spok  9  d/fgrgnt 
worj/pt  in  gnoftgr  tjortj,  hsld  d/fgrgnt  m0rglz,  gnd  obed  9 
d/fgrgnt  so$gl  k0nst/tju2$n  fr0m  hiz  fslo-kontnmgn  i5gr  9v  89 
sou2]?  0r  n<?r]?.  ivgn  89  *i)gli$,J  it  zz  rak^rdgd,  did  not  lop 
Sg  hoilgndgr  9nd  <5g  hoilgnd  k<?stj.u2m  az  Se  wsr  loSd  ba/  69 
rgmendgr  9v  ftg  sk^tj.  jet  fig  hoilgndgr  felt  hz'msslf  9  sk0t. 
hi  wu2d  will])!/  red  intu2  89  sk^tj  lobndz  ;  bot  h/z  korgd5 
feld  h/m  9t  89  b^rdgr,  9nd  hi  r9gard9d  ^pgbnd  J  9z  9  penlos 
onhoml/  land.  AVSO  69  blak  w#t$,  aftgr  jirz  9v  form  ssrv/s 
rgtornd  tu2  sk^ttand,  vet9r9nz  lipt  ou2t  9nd  k/st  fti  sr}>  9t  port- 
patr/k.  Se  h9d  bin  /n  a/rlgnd,  stejnd  gmon  men  9V  Sgr 
on  res  9nd  lanw/ds,  Aver  5e  wsr  wsl  loikt  9nd  tritgd  wz]> 
afskjn  ;  bot  /t  w^?z  5g  sw  1  9v  galowe  5at  Se  k/st  9t  5g  sk^trim 
snd  9v  89  h^stoil  lobndz,  9mDn  9  pipl  hu2  did  not  ondgr- 
stand  Ser  spitj,  9nd  hu2  hgd  hetgd,  har/d,t  snd  hand  Sgm 
s/ns  Sg  d<?n  gv  h/stgr/.f  last,  gnd  pgrhaps  most  kju2r/9S,  Sg 
sonz  gv  tj/ft9nz  wgr  ofn  sdju2ketgd  on  5g  k^nt/ngnt  gv  ju2rgp. 
Se  went  gbr<?d  spikz'n  gal/k,  Se  rgtornd  spik/rj  not  *0gl2j,|  bot 
5g  br^?d  da/glskt  gv  sk<9tlgnd.  nou2,  Av^t  a/dig  had  e  /h  Ser 
moindz  Men  Se  5os,  m  ]wt,  a/den  t/fa/d  tSgmsslvz  w/>  Ser 
anssstrgl  sngmizPf  A\ot  wgz  89  ssns  in  M/tJ  Se  wgr  sk<?t$  gnd 
n^?t  er)g\t],  or  sk0t$  gnd  n^t  a/r/J?  kan  g  ber  nem  bi  5os 
/nflu2snSl  on  Sg  moindz  gnd  gfskjnz  gv  msn,  gnd  g  ptfl/t/kgl 
agregejn  bloind  Sgm  tu2  5g  netjii2r  gv  fakts  ? 

5g  ston  gv  5g  <?stn'gn  empa/r  wu2d  sim  tu2  ansgr,  no  ;  ^9 
far  mor  golirj  b/zn9s  9v  a/rlgnd  klenjgz  fig  nsgat/v  fr^?m  nirgr 
horn.  iz  it  komgn  sdju2kejn,  k<7m9n  niOTglz,  9  k^mgn 
larjw/ds  or  g  k^mgn  fe>,  Sat  d5<?/n  msn  intu2  nejnz?  5er 
wsr  praktz'kgl/  non  9v  Siz  in  Sg  kes  wi  ar  k<?ns/dgrin. 

(5g  fakt  rgmenz  :  in  spoil  gv  89  d/fgrgns  gv  blod  gnd 
langw/ds,  ^9  lobndgr  filz  himself  Sg  ssnt/msntgl  kontr/mgn 
9v  Sg  hoilgndgr.  Msn  5e  mit  9br^?d,  Se  fol  spon  itj  oSgrz 

t  The  unstressed  i  is  pronounced  half-tense. 
±  Between  e  and  i. 
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nsks  fn  spirit;  ivn  9t  horn  5er  iz  9  koind  9v  klanz'J  /nt/mgsz 
m  (59r  tok. 

nor  most  vvi  om/t  89  ssns  9v  Sg  netju2r  9v  hz'z  kontn'  9nd 
h/z  kontr/zf  hz'stor/f  gradju2gl/grozr)  m  89  tjoildz  moind  fr^m 
ston  9nd  fr^m  tfbzgrvejn.  9  sk0tz'$  tjoild  hirz  motj  9v  Jzprsk, 
Du'-'tlam)  az'rgn  sksn'z,f  p/t/lgs  brekgrz,  9nd  gret  si-loits;  motj 
9V  hsSgn'  mou2nt9nz,  woild  klanz,  9nd  hont9d  kovgnantgrz. 
brsfs  kom  tu2  him  in  sor)  9v  Sg  d/st9nt  tjiv/^ts  9nd  fo  n'r)  9v 
fore/r)  hu2fs.  hi  glorz'zf  in  hiz  hardf/stgd  forfaSgrz,  9v  69 
a/r9n  ggrdl  9nd  69  handfu2!  9v  mil,  hu2  rod  so  sw/ftl/  9nd 
1/vd  so  sperl/  on  Ser  redz.  povsrti,  /1-lok,  snt9rpra/z,  9nd 
k^nstgnt  rsz^lju2Jn  ar  69  faz'brz  9v  69  Ied39nd  9v  hiz  kontriz 
h/stor/.t  ^3  hiroz  9nd  kirjz  9v  sk^tbnd  hav  bin  t 
fet9d ;  89  most  markir)  /nsz'dgnts  /h  sk<?t/J  histori — 
denbn,  <?r  cfe  fort/'-KKV — W9r  stz'l  iSgr  felju2rz  or  dgfitz ;  9nd 
89  fol  9v  w^lgs  9nd  69  rgpitgd  r9vsrs9z  9v  89  bru2s  c^mboin 
w/J?  89  vsn'f  sm^lngs  9v  69  kontn'  t9  titj  ra^9r  9  m<?r9l  Sgn  9 
matir/bl  kra/tir/^n  f^r  loif. 

6.    (Si  old  ir)gb'S  plez.* — frgm  mzkoMz  esi  on  dra/dgn. 

no  spijgz  9v  frkjn  iz  so  dgloitfal  tu2  9s  9z  5i  old  /Tjgl/J 
drama,  ivn  zts  /nfir/br  prgdokjnz  pgzss  9  tjarm  n^t  t9  bg 
fa^2nd  in  eni  o5gr  koind  gv  po/'tn.  /t  /z  Sg  most  lu'2s/d 
m/rgr  Sgt  z'vgr  wgz  held  op  tg  netjgr.  Sg  kriejnz  gv  Sg 
gret  dramatists  gv  a]?gnz  prgdsu2s  (5i  gfskt  gv  magnz'fgsgnt 
skolptjgrz,  kgnsivd  bo/  g  moiti  z'madsgnejn,  ptfl/Jt  w/]?  )?i 
otmgst  dsl/kgsz,  gmb<?d//n  a/digz  gv  msfgbl  mad.3gst/  gnd 
bju2t/5  bgt  kold,  pel,  gnd  r/ds/d,  \\i]>  no  blu2m  gn  ^g  tjik, 
gnd  no  spskjglejn  m  Si  a/,  /n  o\  Sg  drepgrgz,  5g  f/gjgrz,  gnd 
Sg  fesgz,  m  5g  lovgrz  gnd  Gg  ta/rgnts,  Sg  bakgnglz  gnd  Sg 

tThe  unstressed  z  is  pronounced  half-tense. 
*  Prepared  by  T.  R.  Allison,  Paisley. 
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fju2r9z,  $9r  9z  Sg  sem  marbl  tj/lnas  and  dednas.  most  av  Sg 
kargktgrz  9v  $9  frsnj  steds  rgzsmbl  $9  waksgn  dsentlmgn 
9nd  Ied9z  in  89  w/ndo  9v  9  p9rfju2in9r,  ru23d,  korld,  9nd 
bgd/zgnd,  b9t  f/kst  m  sotj  st/f  at/tju2dz,  9nd  ster/n  w/]?  a/z 
9ksprss9v  9v  sotj  Dt9r  Dnmin/T)n9s,  Sgt  Se  kanat  pr9d3u2s  9n 
/Iu2s(9)n  far  9  szrjgl  momgnt.  m  Si  /Dgb'J  plez  9lon  iz  t9  b9 
fau2nd  89  w^>rm]?,  S9  melon 9s,  9nd  ^9  riabb'  9V  pent/T).  wi 
no  89  moindz  9V  Sa  men  9nd  w/'mdn,  9z  wi  no  (fe  fes9z  9v  89 
men  9nd  w/m9n  9v  vandoik. 


7.    Psalm  c.* 

ol  pipl  $9t  9n  er>  du  dwel, 

S/T)  tu  89  lord  wzj?  tjirful 

him  serv  w/J>  m9r>,  h/z  prez  for>tel 

kom  ji  b/for  h/m  9nd  rt'd^ois. 

no  ^9t  89  brd  iz  g<?d  /ndid, 
w/]?a?/t  a?/r  ed  hi  did  DS  mek, 
wi  ar  h/z  fl<5>k,  hi  do]?  DS  fid 
and  f9r  h/z  $ip  hi  do]?  DS  tek. 

o  ent9r  Sen  h/z  gets  w/J?  prez, 
gprotj  w/J?  ds<?/  h/z  korts  ontu, 
prez  bd  9nd  bles  h/s  nem  olwez 
f9r  /t  /z  siml/  so  tu  du. 

fgr  Ma/  Sg  lord  aur  god  iz  gud 
h/z  mers/  /z  f9r  ev9r  Jur 
h/z  truj?  9t  ol  ta/mz  fgrml/  stud 
9nd  Jal  fr9m  ed.3  tu  eds  /ndjur, 

*  This  and  the  following  are  prepared  by  Mr.  Grant,  Lecturer  on 
Phonetics  in  Aberdeen,  and  represent  the  educated  speech  of  that 
district.  The  u-sounds  are  only  advanced  very  slightly  if  at  all. 
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8.    Shakespeare. 

aba/d  a«r  k west] an,  Sau  art  fri 

wi  ask  and  ask.     Saw  sma/last  and  art  st/1, 
>< 

awt0p/n  n^l/ds.     for  Sa  10ft/ast  h/1 
hu  tu  Sa  starz  onkrawnz  h/z  madsast/ 
plant/rj  h/z  stsdfast  futstsps  /n  Sa  si, 
mek/n  5a  hevn  av  hsvnz  h/z  dwsl/rj-ples, 
sperz  bat  Sa  kla^d/  b^rdar  av  h/z  bes 
tu  5a  fWld  ssrtj/rj  av  m<?rtal/t/, 
an  Saw  hu  d/dst  Sa  starz  and  sonbimz  no, 
sslf  skuld,  self-skand,  sslf  rniard,  sslf  s/kjur. 
d/dst  trsd  an  sr]?  ongsst  at — bstar  so. 
ol  penz  fti  /mortal  sp/r/t  most  mdjur, 
D!  wiknas  M/tJ  fmperz,  ol  grifs  Av/tJ  baw 
fa/nd  Sar  sol  spitj  /n  Sat  v/ktor/as  braw. 

ma)?ju  arnald. 


B.   English. 
9.    a  s^nat. — ba/  ssemjual  daenjal. 

ksa-tja;ma  sliip !  son  av  Sa  s^/bl  na/t ! 
baoSa  ta  d^> !   /n  sa/lant  daiknas,  bom ! 
a/lilv  ma/  ^ogwij,  and  j/sto  Sa  la/t ! 
w/S  daik  fag^t/n  av  ma/  keaz,  i/tAin  ! 
and  kt  5a  d«  b/  ta/m  /nof  ta  mo:n 
Sa  J/pjfk  av  ma/  /ladv<?ntjad  juij?  ! 
let  w^/k/rj  a/z  safa/s  ta  w^/1  Sea  skoin. 
w/Sawt  Sa  toim^nt  av  Sa  na/ts  onUu:]? ! 
siis,  daiimz  !   S/  /madsa/  av  a:  d<?/-d/za/az 
ta  m?dl  foi]?  Sa  paejanz  av  Sa 
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let  i&iziv)  son  gpjuiv  ju  lazbz  ! 
tu  asd  mo  I  giiif  tu  aegizWt  maz 
stzl  let  mi  sliip  !  fmbiws/T)  klawdz  m  v<?m 
9n(d)  n^v9  wetk  t9  fill  69  d^'z  d/sd«h. 


10.    oud  t9  djuit/.  —  baz  wzljgm 

stAin  doit9i  9V  d9  voz's  9v  g^d  ! 

ou  cjju:t/!   /f  5get  n^'m  Sa//  IDV 

hui  ait  9  la/'t  t9  ga/d,  9  x?d 

t9  t$<?k  S?  Aia/r)  9nd  j/piu:v  ; 

Saw  hu:  a:t  vz'ktgj/  9nd  bi 

M^n  <?mt/  to9z  OUV9JDI  ; 

fjgrn  vein  t^mpt^9nz  dost  s*t  fail  ; 

9nd  kaimst  89  vrfajti  stia/f  9v  heil  hjuimsem't/! 


a:  hui  a:sk  n^t  tf  Sam  a/ 
bz  ^n  S9m  ;   hui,  m  IDV  9nd  tiui]?, 
A\S9  nou  m/sgm'r)  /z,  j/laz 
9p^n  89  dsimjgl  sens  9V  jui]?  : 
glaed  baits  !    wtftaut  j/pjoutj  DI  bbt  ; 
hui  dui  8az'  wAik,  9nd  nou  z't  rvt  : 
ou  !   if  >iui  k^nfz'dgns  mi'spl«st 
S^'  tWl,  Saz  S^'V/T)  aimz,  di^d  pa&9  !  9ja?/nd  t59m  kaist. 


stMn  big/v9.     }et  fiau  dost  we9 


moust  bmz'gn9nt 
no;  nou  wii  ent'tyr)  sou  fs9 
sez  /z  89  smaz'l  9p?n  Sa/  f«s  ; 
fla^9z  laif  bzfoi  Sii  ;?n  Ss 
9nd  fi^gjgns  in  fia.z  futt'r)  tiedz; 
Saw  dost  pa/SAiv  Sg  staiz  fi9m  x?r)  ; 
9nd  Sg  moust  einfent  hfvgnz,  J>aui  Sii,  ai  fi^J  9nd 
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ii.    oiid  tu  o;tam. — baz  dyn  kilts. 

siizn  9v  rm'sts  and  m^lou  fmitfz/lnas, 

klous  bz/zm-f.i<fnd  9v  <5a  matjz/jzT)  son ; 

kanspazaz'n  wz'S  hz'm  ha?/  ta  loud  and  bles 

wz'S  fiuit  Sa  vaz'nz  Sat  ja&nd  Sa  J?getJ-iivz  aon; 

ta  bmd  wz'S  aepalz  Sa  m^st  k?tz'd3-tii:z 

and  fz'l  oil  fiuit  wz'5  .laz'pnas  iu  8'a  ko;; 

ta  sw<fl  Sa  guiad,  and  plomp  Sa  heizl  Jdz 

w/S  a  swiit  kMnal ;    ta  set  bod^'n  mo;, 

and  stzl  moi,  l<?/ta  fla^az  f?  Sa  bi:z 

ont/1  S«  Xnk  woim  dd'/'z  w/1  n<?va  siis, 

D  soma  haez  oi-bjz'md  5sa  klaem/  s^lz. 

hul  hse]?  rr?t  siin  Sii  ^ft  amz'd  Sa/  stoi? 

somta/mz  hu^va  silks  abaoid  m^'  famd 

Si:  sz'tzY)  kealas  ^n  a  gaaenaaz  floi, 

Saz  hea  s?ft-h'ft/d  ba/  5a  w/nou/n  wa/nd ; 

01  yn  a  ha:f-ii:pt  foiou  sa//nd  asliip, 

drawzd  w/5  Sa  fju:m  av  pipiz,  Ava/1  Sa/  hwk 

spsaz  Sa  nd'kst  swoij>  and  oil  its  twaz'nz'd  flaz/az 

and  somta/mz  laz'k  a  gliina  5az/  dost  kilp 

stedz'  Saz  kz'dan  h<?d  akx?s  a  bjz/k; 

01  baz  a  saz'da-p^s,  wz'S  p^z'Jant  l//k 

Saw  w^tjast  Sa  laist  uizz'nz,  az/az  baz  az/az. 

MeaJ  cii  Sa  s^rjz  av  spaz'n?   az',  AveaJ  ai  S<?z'? 

]?/T)k  n^t  av  Bern,  Saz/  haest  Saz  mjuizzk  tui, — 

Avaz'l  bauz'd  klawdz  bluim  Sa  sift  dazz'n  d^z, 

and  totj  Sa  stobal-plfznz  wz'S  aouzz  hjui ; 

&?n  zh  a  w^zlfz/1  kwaza  Sa  smoll  naets  mom 

amor)  Sa  az'va  saelouz,  bom  abft 

oi  szpkz'r)  aez  Sa  lazt  wazhd  Izvz  o:  dazz ; 

and  fzzl-gaoun  laemz  la?/d  bliit  faam  hz'lz'  bom ; 

h(?ds-kaz'kzts  sz'n  ;   and  naz<!  wz'S  ti<?bal  sJ'ft 

Sa  i^d-ba^st  Mz'salz  fiam  a  gaidn-ki^ft; 

and  gaeSjz'n  sw.?louz  twzta  z'n  Sa  skaz'z. 
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12.    $3  J>i?sl.  —  ba/  tenisan. 

sorng  z'z  komir),  somg  zz  kom/rj 

a/  nou  z't,  a/  nou  it,  ai  nou  z't, 

laz't  9g<?/n,  liif  ggmi,  la/f  9g<?/n,  IDV  ag^'n, 

j^s  ma/  wazld  1/tl  pou/t. 

S/T)  59  nju:  jidi  in  onda  5g  blu; 

laist  j/9  ju  sserj  it  9z  glaedl/. 

njui,  nju:,  njui,  nju;  !    iz  it  5<?n  sou  njui 

59t  ju  S^d  kaeaal  so  rated!/? 

IDV  9g«n,  S^T)  9g<?/n,  n^st  9g«h,  JD 
nev9i  9  px?f/t  sou  kifz'zz, 
9nd  haidl/  9  d«z/  9z  jVt  1/tl  fj<?nd, 
si;,  Sgj  /z  haidl/  9  d«z/. 


'n,  h/9,  h/9,  h/9,  hsep/  j/9  ! 
ou  woibl,   ontj/dn,  onb/dn  ! 
som9j  iz  kDmzp,  /z  kom/T),   ma/  dz9 
9nd  oil  89  w/nt9z  a:  hzctan. 


13.   ^n  89  piouz  stazl  9v  pou/ts.  —  ba/  w/lJ9m  hgezbt. 

/t  9z  oilw«'z  9p/9d  t9  mi;  5gt  59  moust  pAif/kt  piouz  sta/1, 
89  moust  pa?^9f//l,  59  moust  daezl/q,  59  moust  degj/n,  5set 
A\/t§  w«?nt  5g  n/9a9st  t9  69  vAids  9V  pou/'tj/,  9nd  j<?t  n<?v9 
M  ouvg,  wgz  bAiks.  it  haez  69  &?l/d/t/  9nd  spaikl/r)  ifekt 
9v  69  dazbmgnd  :  oil  069  fa/n  laitir)  iz  lazk  fj<?nj  p<?/st  o; 
ba/st9l-stounz  /n  59  k9mpaea/zn.  bAiks  staz'l  iz  69ji,  fla/t/, 
Qdv^ntjgjgs,  bot  /t  n^v9  luiz/z  saz't  9v  69  sobdjzkt;  nei,  iz 
o:lw<?/z  in  k?ntaekt  vv/5,  gnd  dna/vz  /ts  /nkai:st  a;  vsa//n 
/mpols  f^m  /t.  /t  mei  bi  s<?d  t9  pa:s  ja;n/r)  golfs  '^n  5/ 
onst^dfast  futir)  9v  9  sp/9  '  ;  stz'l  it  haez  9n  aektju9l  a^st/T)- 
pl«s  9nd  taensgbl  S9po;t  ondgj  it  —  it  zz  n^t  S9sp<?nd/d  ^n 
no]?/r).  it  d/f9z  fi9m  pou/tj/,  aez  a/  kgnsiiv,  la/k  59  Jamwa 
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f-iam  5/  iigl,  it  kla/mz  tw  an  oilmoust  i:kwal  ha/t,  totj/z 
ap.?n  9  kla^d,  ouvah/ks  9  pa<?s/p/s,  /z  p/kt$9i£sk,  sgbla/m— 
hot,  oil  Sg  A\a/l,  /nsted  av  SDI.MT)  ]?au  5/  £3,  /t  staendz  9p^n 
o  j.?k/  kl/f,  kkembgz  op  ba/  gb-iopt  and  /nU/k/t  w^/z,  and 
baaz/z/z  .m  89  aofgst  ba;k,  DI  ka^ps  89  tend9  fla?/9.  89  pjmsgpl 
Mzt$  ga/dz  h/z  p<?n  /z  Uul)?,  n^t  bju;t/  —  n^t  pk39,  bot  pa//9. 


bid  ba/a9nz  piouz  /z  baed  ;  5set  /z  t9  s«,  h<?v^  kz'bgd  9nd 
ko:s  :  hi  taazz  t9  nA  somwon  daz/n  w/5  89  bot-^nd  9v  ^vaz 
la/n,  Wt$  dzfiits  h/z  ^bds/kt  —  9nd  89  sta/1  9v  8/  a:]?9j  9v 
w^'v9lz  (/f  hi  komz  fsab'  mtw  5/s  d/skojgn)  sez  m/9  sta/1  zz 
v/l9n9S.  it  zz  pj/t/  pk/n  hi  z'z  9  pou/t  ;  fg  Sg  saz/nd  9v  n^'mz 
aonz  mgksenz'kglz'  m  h/z  /9z,  and  hi  jz'nz  89  tj^'ndsiz  onk^njgsb' 
.?n  Sg  s^'m  WAldz  m  9  s^ntgns,  laz'k  89  s^'m  aaz'mz  m  9 
koplgt. 

n^t  tg  spin  aut  5/s  dz'skojgn  tu  motj,  a/'  wz^rd  kgnkluid 
baz  9bsMvin,  5gt  som  gv  <$/  ould  /r)gb'J  piouz-ja/t9z  (hu  wg 
n?t  pouits)  ai  Sg  b^st,  gnd,  9t  5g  s«m  tami,  Sg  moust 
pou^t/kl  /n  89  f«'v9J9bl  s<?ns.  gmon  5i:z  wi  m^'  j^kn  som 
av  5/  ould  d/va/nz,  9n  dsfjgm/  tei\9  9t  89  h<?d  9v  5gm.  Ssaj 
/'z  9  floj  la/k  Sg  doln  ouv9  h/z  aa/t/rjz,  5a  swiltngs  gv  Sg  jouz, 
Sg  fi^Jngs  gv  Sg  niDin/n  djui,  5si  /z  a  s^ftnas  /n  h/z  sta/1, 
paasiid/rj  fram  Sa  t^ndanas  av  h/z  halt  :  bgt  h/z  h^d  /z  fAim, 
gnd  h/z  hsend  /z  fail,  h/z  mat/aialz  a;a  az  fa/nl/  jolt  op  az 
cfe/  an  aa/ds/nal  and  aUaekt/f  in  Samsdvz.  m/ltanz  piouz- 
sta/1  s«vaz  tu  motj  av  pou/U/,  and,  az  a/  av  allied/  h/nt/d, 
av  an  /m/te/Sn  av  Sa  laet/n.  daa/dnz  /z  pAif/ktl/  on^ks^pjnal, 
and  a  m^dal,  in  s/mpl/s/t/,  stj^n]^  and  pAisp/kju:/t/,  fa  <5a 
sobdj/kts  hi  tii:t/d  ^v. 

14.    foam  'S/  ould  kjux&sitz  J^p.' 

'S/s  /z  Sa  pk/s,'  hi  s^d,  pois/n  at  a  do;  ta  p//t  ne\  doun 
an  t«k  hA  haend,  'dount  b/  afaif/d,  Ssaz  noubad/  h/a  w/1 
haim  ju/ 
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it  niidz'd  a  st.un  k^nfrdgns  in  5/s  g^-igns  tu  mdu;s 
tu  ents,  9nd  M^t  S«  SDI  z'nsaz'd  dz'd  n?t  dmuhzj  Ssgi  aepjihfnjn 
9nd  glaim.  m  9  laids  9nd  bftz  bzldzn,  sgpoltz'd  ba/  pz'bz 
9v  a/gn,  wz'<5  gi^'t  blaek  sepgtjgz  m  Si  opg  woilz,  oupn  t9 
Si  zkstAinl  59;  <?kouz'n  t9  89  iuif  w/5  89  biit/rj  9v  haemgz 
9nd  JDII  9v  fAingszz,  m/r)g3ld  w/5  89  h/s/T)  9v  led-tot  metal 
in  woit9,  9nd  9  hondjgd  stands  DnAiJ>b'  no/zz'z 

hAid  dsMS9  ;  in  <S/s  gluim/  pl«s,  muivn)  la/k  di;m9nz 
9mor)  89  neim  9nd  smouk,  d/mlz'  9nd  fitfu\i  sim,  flo^t  9n 
toim^ntzd  baz'  59  bAin/rj  fazbz,  9nd  wiildzr)  gj<?t  w^pgnz,  9 
foilt/  blou  fi9m  eni  won  9V  M/tJ  most  9v  kjojt  som  wAikmanz 
skol,  9  nombgj  9v  m<?n  \etbad  la/k  d^aisnts  ;  oSgz  j/pousnj 
9p^n  hiips  9v  koul  01  aej/z,  w/S  S&9  feisiz  tAind  t9  89  blsek  voilt 
9bov,  slept  o  j^stz'd  fi9m  5s9  to/1,  oSgz  9g^'n,  oupnz'r)  89 
h^t  fAin/s-doiz,  ka:st  fjuigl  ^n  89  flmuz,  M/tJ  ke/m 

9nd  JDIJ/T)  fo:]?    t9    mi;t  it,   9nd   b'kt  it  op  laz'k  o/'l. 

dm:  fo:]?,  w/5  klaejir)  no/'z,  9p^n  89  gja/md,  gi«t  Jilts 
9v  glou/T)  still,  /m/t/r)  9n  z'ns9pait9bl  hilt,  9nd  9  dol  diip 
la/t  I'dik  Saet  M/tJ  r<?d9nz  in  Si  a/z  9v  saevz'ds  biists.  ]?jui 
Siiz  b/w/ldj/T)  saz'ts  and  defnir)  sa//ndz,  Ss9  kdndokta  led 
Sgm  tu  MS9,  in  9  daik  poijn  9v  89  bildir),  won  fAin/'s  bAint 
baa  na/t  9n  d«  —  sou,  9t  Hist,  8«  gseSgd  fern  89  moujgn 
9v  /z  Iz'ps,  fgj  9z  jet  ftei  k//d  ounl/  si;  hmi  spi:k  :  n?t  hi9 
him.  89  maen  hu:  haed  bi:n  woitjir)  Sis  fa/9,  9nd  hu:z  ta;sk 
W9z  ^ndz'd  f9  89  pj^z9nt,  glsedl/  w/Sdaui,  9nd  kft  Sam  vriS 
Ss9  fimd,  hui,  spj^d/T)  nelz  litl  klouk  9p^n  9  hiip  9v  gej/z, 
9nd  Jou/T)  hAi  MS9  Ji  kz/d  haer)  hgi  a^t9  klouSz  t9  diai',  saz'nd 
t9  HA:  9nd  Si  ould  maen  t9  lai  daun  9nd  sliip.  f9J  imself, 
hi  t#k  h/z  sto'Jn  ^n  9  jaeg/d  maet  b/fo  69  fAin/s-doi,  9nd 
h/z  tj/n  9p^n  biz  haendz,  w^tjt  Sg  fl«'m  9z  it  fyn  >au: 

tj/nks,  9n  Sg  A\a/'t  aej/z  9z  5« 
gj«v  b/lou. 
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15.    fjgm  b<?/knz  esi  'gv  gaidnz.' 

g^d  Dilmazti  fAist  plamtz'd  3  gaidn,  9nd  z'ndiid  it  z'z  89 
pj//M9st  9v  hju:m9n  pl^gz.  it  iz  Sg  gi^ztgst  •i/fr^mgnt  t9 
89  spz'jzts  9v  msen  ;  w/5a//t  A\z't§,  bz'ldz'nz  9nd  paelgsz'z  ai  bt 
gjous  hasndz  wAiks.  ..  .  .  az'  du  hould  z't,  z'n  89  rozjgl  oidg-izn 
9v  gaidnz,  5s9J  oit  t9  bz'  gaidnz  f9r  oil  mon]?s  z'n  (5g  j/9,  m 
Av/tJ  s^vjgh'  ]?/T)Z  9v  bjmtz'  m«  b/  S<?n  z'n  siizn,  .  .  .  9nd 
bik?z  89  bj<f}?  gv  fla?/9z  iz  fa:  swiitgj  m  S/  69  (MS9J  /t  komz 
9n(d)  gouz,  la/k  89  waibl/n  9v  mjuizz'k)  5n  /n  89  hsend, 
no]?/9  /z  mo:  f/t  fo  Sset  d/la/t,  5n  t9  nou  AVt  bi  89 
9nd  plaints,  St  du  brst  pAfjuim  S?  59.  ...  f3 
gaidnz  (spiik/n  9v  Souz  M/tJ  au  mdiid  pj/ns-la/k,  9z  wi  9V 
don  9v  b/ldz'nz)  89  k?ntents  o;t  n^t  w^l  t9  bi  ond9  ]>A.iti  eikdz 
9v  gia/md,  9nd  t9  b/  d/va/d/d  m\.u  \i\\  paits :  9  giiin  m 
¥>i  <?ntJ9ns,  9  hiij?  o  d^zMt  in  Sg  gouz'n  fai]?,  9nd  89  m«h 
gaidn  m  ^9  mz'dst,  b/sa/dz  aeb'z,  ^n  bou]?  sa^'dz. 

89  gaiin  hse]?  tui  pl<?39z  ;  ?>9  won,  b/'k^z  nD]?/n  /z  mo;  pl^z9nt 
t9  S/  a/  Sn  giim  giais  kfpt  fa/nl/  Join ;  <5z  089,  b/k^z  it  wz'l 
g/v  ju  9  fs9j  ael/  m  59  m/dst  baz'  M/tJ  ju  m^'  gou  in  front 
^>pi7n  3  st«tl/  h<?d3,  A\/tJ  /z  tz/  z'nklouz  89  gaidn.  bot  b/'k^z 
%'  ash'  wzl  b/  bn,  9nd,  in  gieit  hiit  9v  89  j/9  o  d«,  ju  oit 
n.?t  tu  baz  89  J^z'd  in  S9  gaidn,  baz'  gouz'n  m  89  son  ]?jui  Sg 
giiin,  5s3foi  ju  a  I,  3v  iiSg  sazd  Sg  gailn,  t9  plaint  g  kovg  aeb', 
gp^n  kaipgntgz  wAik,  gbawt  tw^lv  hit  in  haz't,  baz  MztJ  ju 
m<?z'  gou  zh  J^z'd,  z'ntz/  5g  gaidn. 
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